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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Natural Son. A German Tale, descriptive 
of the Age of the Emperor Rudolph II. 
Translated from Spindler, by Lord Albert 
Conyngham. 3vols. 12mo. Lond. 1835. 
J. Mitchell. 


Tur Natural Son possesses all the wildness 
of situation of incident, much of the favourite 
superstitions, and no inconsiderable share of 
the improbabilities and exaggerations of the 
German school of fiction. Neither is it defi- 
cient in those touches at simplicity and pathos, 
which, though the difference of national man- 
ners, feelings, and modes of expression in 
England, often cause us to regard with a 
smile, are quite true to nature, and consistent 
with the forms and habits of the country 
whence they emanate. 

With these qualities, and perhaps, in the 
critical eye, defects ; there is, nevertheless, a 
strange and stirring interest in the story, espe- 
cially in the first two volumes, which carries the 
reader through all the impediments of super- 
natural appearances, witches, murders, dis- 
guises, wonderful interferences, and still more 
wonderful contempt of staring death in several 
of the characters, till he finds himself fairly 
embarked with the hero, sink or swim, to the 
end of his voyage. 

Not having seen the original, we can only 
presume from th® ease of the narrative, and 
the good style in which the version is clothed, 
that Lord Albert Conyngham has acquitted 
himself in a very superior manner of his dif- 
ficult task of translation. Whether the age 
of Rudolph be accurately described or not, we 
are incompetent to decide; but the portrait 
of Rudolph himself is exceedingly well drawn, 
and stands out of the canvass with a promi- 
nency not unequal to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Lewis XI. in Quentin Durward. Other his- 
torical personages, margraves, margravines, an 
early scion of the house of Kaunitz, and 
leaders of Hungarian and Austrian armies, 
are also boldly introduced ; but the principal 
actors belong to the city of Ulm, including the 
Natural Son, a reputed witch, Lene, the elder 
brother of the bastard, and his diabolical ac- 
complice Simon, syndics, burgesses, and minor 
folks ; and we should mention that our own 
renowned countryman, Dr. Dee, (whom Mr. 





even indulgent allowance can be made; and 
that the spectres are actual ghosts, and no 
mistake. Then the incest upon which so 
much of the tale hinges is exceedingly revolt- 
ing to the taste and mind; nor are we recon- 
ciled to it by the fact that in consequence of 
the conduct of many of the females, high and 
low, our only surprise is, that there are not 
many more natural children than there are— 
for the hero is only one of several—involved 
in secret circumstances, and as likely to inter- 
marry with each other, or, like their progeni- 
tors, do worse, as to fall into a less monstrous 
course of life. This is the stain of the work. 
The ladies anticipate marriage without cere- 
mony; are usually maltreated by their lovers ; 
and, when Mr. Spindler pleases, get exalted 
and worthy men to espouse them, with all their 
faults and progenies. In short, in this respect 
the moral goes infinitely farther than with 
Mrs. Haller in the Stranger. There the soft- 
ened husband takes back the repentant sinner ; 
but here other gentlemen perform that charit- 
able act, and convert the illicit and contraband 
into a lawful and regular trade. But we must 
divulge no more; and we trust our readers 
will remark, that in mentioning these scandals 
we have named no names. Now for ex- 
tract— the picture of a German poor-house in 
these olden times offers fairly. 

‘¢ As he approached the poor-house, how- 
ever, it became more still and lonesome around 
him, and he glided into its dark precincts un- 
observed by the neighbours. Wild and con- 
fused sounds issued from the public room on 
the right. Philip cautiously opened the door. 
A strong exhalation of smells of every kind 
assailed him, and he stepped into a long gloomy 
room imperfectly lit by a few lamps suspended 
from the smoky ceiling ; along the walls were 
ranged dirty narrow tables, at which were 
grouped a number of miserable beings of both 
sexes, and of every age. Some were making 
their wretched supper of spoiled cheese and 
mouldy bread, others sat and regaled them- 
selves with sour beer. A group of women (each 
of whom might fairly have disputed with her 
neighbours the prize of hideousness) was about 
to swallow with avidity the meagre soup which 
had been prepared upon the hearth in the middle 
of the room, aud struggled with a disgusting 
eagerness for the single wooden spoon which 


Roby, in his Traditions of Lancashire, has |was fastened to the table by an iron chain. A 


conjured up from his grave, and made so 
curiously familiar to the public), is among the 


couple of ragged apprentices, whose sunken 


jeyes spoke both of debauchery and decay, were 


leading dramatis persone, and that Hubert, a| playing in one corner with torn cards for their 


monk, and the doings of the priory of which 
he is a member, constitute a vivid chapter in 
the events recorded. 

. Upon these events we refrain from enter- 
ing, because, as we almost weekly observe, in 
noticing novels, we always wish to steer clear 
of injuring their chief claim to attention, by 
quotations which would throw light upon the 
author's anxiously, if not ingeniously, devised 
mysteries. Upon general topics we may say 
that the powers ascribed to the witching sys- 
tem go beyond the utmost pitch for which 





pittance of bread ; in another, a pack of half- 
naked children were gnawing some half-dressed 
calves’ feet, while, close beside them, two or 
three half-starved dogs were quarrelling for a 
rejected bone. Behind the door beggar-women 
were engaged freeing their children from ver- 
min, and some cripples were counting their 
day’s gains. Several dirty maids, as they stood 
round the flame of the black chimney, which 
broke through the centre of the ceiling, and 
made the public room serve as a kitchen, were 
distributing their scanty supper to a hungry 





crowd. In the most remote part of this haunt 
of misery, veiled by the smoke of the hearth 
and at the same time by the darkness of the 
evening, was spread a great layer of straw, 
upon which many a child of sorrow already 
dreamed away the remainder of his wretched 
four-and-twenty hours, to find, perhaps, in sleep 
that prosperity which in actual life had been 
either scared away by his own excesses, or de- 
nied him by the tyrannical decrees of fate. 
Philip started on his entrance with a feeling of 
horror; never until now had he contemplated 
the magnitude of human wretchedness. And 
was it among such beings that he was to dis- 
cover Maria !—her whom he had once loved ?-- 
he could not divest himself of a certain uneasy 
feeling at the thought, and would have invo- 
luntarily retreated, had not his presence been 
already remarked. Those who stood nearest 
to him stared at him with curiosity, for his 
shabby dress was yet good enough to shew that 
its wearer did not belong to the ordinary fre. 
quenters of the house; the noise of the chat. 
tering maidens near the hearth was suddenly 
hushed, and the hostess, as she ceased her dis. 
tribution of soup, screamed out to the intruder, 
‘ Who are you ? what do you want ?’ Philip, 
who did not mistake the mistress of the house, 
walked across the room towards that comely 
personage; the beggars made room for him 
with a shew of respect, and formed a wide 
circle round him. He inquired of the mistress, 
in that condescending tone which a superior so 
naturally assumes towards an inferior, * Where 
is the foreign woman from the Netherlands to 
be found, who has just arrived, and desires to 
speak with me ?’,,At these words the mistress’s 
rather harsh couutenance assumed a more fa- 
vourable expression. She handed the great 
ladle (her sceptre of authority) to the maid who 
happened to stand nearest, snatched in rather 
an unceremonious manner a bundle of keys 
from the girdle of her husband, who lay softly 
slumbering in his usual fit of drunkenness be- 
fore the warmth of the fire, and requested her 
distinguished guest to follow her.” 

Bad as our Poor’s-laws bill is, we sincerely 
hope it is better than this. Among his other 
exploits, the hero, Archibald, is taken to a 
Moravian castle, the prince of which is insane, 
and the princess a devotee to the Moravian 
religion, which is painted as a mass of dogma- 
tism and hypocrisy. We shall endeavour to 
give a specimen. 

‘** A short grey-headed man met them as they 
entered, and represented himself as the house 
steward. ‘* Welcome, Nepomuck,’ said the 
doctor, in a slow and serious tone of voice, 
which he affected during the whole time which 
he remained in the castle; ‘ welcome, my brother 
in the Lord.’ The steward bowed respectfully, 
kissed the hem of the doctor’s cloak, and an- 
swered in a low submissive tone ; *‘ The Lord 
prosper your coming, worthy doctor and master ; 
in what can the lowést of your servants assist 
you?’ ‘Announce me to her highness,’ said 
Dee, in his former.tone of voice; ‘ and ask her 
whether I may be permitted to pay my respects 
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to her to-day, and to present to her the son of 
my adoption, as it is my intention to pursue 
my journey at an early hour to-morrow.’ ‘ I 
cannot say for certain, whether or not prayers 
are over,’ whispered Nepomuck. ‘ No doubt 
they are over ere this,’ answered the doctor, 
emphatically, at the same time thrusting a piece 
of silver into the menial’s hand. ‘ What are 
you about? what do you mean ?’ asked the 
servant, pretending to be much shocked. * You 
do not suppose that a reward is necessary to 
induce me to do my duty?’ ‘ Heaven fore- 
fend,’ said Dee, soothingly ; ‘ you are a pious 
man, and the silver is for the poor.’ ‘ So be it 
then,’ answered Nepomuck, in a milder tone ; 
* for the poor be it ;’ and as he thus spoke, he 
let the money fall into the great pocket of his 
wide hose, which he probably kept as his poor 
box, and then officiously shewed them up a 
flight of stairs, ushered them into a small room, 
and left them with stealthy steps. ‘ Be on 
your guard against that rascal,’ whispered Dee, 
when they were alone; ‘he is of the com- 
munity of the Moravian brotherhood, and an 
arch-hypocrite ; the princess alone is blind to 
his hypocrisy, and takes him for a pattern of 
virtue, in spite of what the village priest can 
say, who dislikes him, and is a great favourite 
at the castle.’ ‘ You had better, during your 
stay here, appear as a protestant; it will save 
‘ou much discomfort ; follow their ordinances. 
our being dumb will relieve you from their 
prayers and hymns ; accustom yourself well to 
the services of the table and the chamber, for 
in a year (God willing) you shall enter the 
service of a person of much greater consequence, 
where these attainments will be serviceable to 
you, and where you will still have to pursue 
this course of silence, till I shall say to you, 
* Now speak, and say this or this.” Do you 
understand me?’ Archibald nodded, and de- 
termined within himself to keep his word.”’ 
[The prince, heir to the castle, returns from 
his studies at Prague, with a posse of com- 
panions ; and hurried preparations are to be 
made for their entertainment. The steward, 
in the kitchen, speaks. | 
“* For the love of the lamb,’ he moaned 
forth, * see what you are about ; the turkey is 
burning to a cinder, the good - for -nothing 
people have no idea of roasting it as it ought to 
be done.’ ‘ Ignatius!’ he cried to another 
cook, ‘ more saffron in this soup, it ought to be 
as yellow as gold—come, be quick—be quick— 
you idle brothers and sisters. Why, where has 
Christopher hidden himself ? it is time for him 
to be laying the cloth upstairs; there are fifteen 
more to dinner than we expected. Now, by 
your hopes of heaven, stir yourselves! never 
fold a wing.’ A chasseur now entered, laden 
with game; a fisherman with cray-fish and 
some pike, and the baker with a basket of 
bread. Nepomuck examined every thing, 
found fault with every thing, and ended by 
taking every thing. ‘Come,’ he cried, eagerly ; 
* the game to the spit, the fish to the pan, and 
the bread on the table; do be smart and active. 
Our noble master will be here immediately, and 
will not hear of waiting; our beloved prince 
will have a hungry stomach after his ride, and 
his esteemed friends will not be very different 
from him in this respect. Elias, take especial 
care of the wine soup. As I am a sinner, if 
the first dish be not good, there is an end of 
the whole feast. Lord enter not into judgment 
with us; our worthy prince is a student, and 
just come from college; these nobles are all 
hasty, and take no time for reflection ; if our 
treatment does not happen to please them, they 
great us with their whips. Christopher, here 





are the keys of the cellar, and here the keys of 
the presses where the goblets are kept; put 
Hungarian, Austrian, and Spanish wines on 
the table. Use the goblets that were made for 
the christening of our adored prince, and place 
before his seat, which will be at the head of the 


table, the great goblet, with the crown and the| 


effigy of the Emperor Charles V. of blessed 
memory — it bears his motto, ‘ plus ultra,’ a 
right imperial motto, and one well worthy a 
stout drinker: but mind, I am now speaking 
of us humble folks. He who would obtain an 
everlasting crown, must drink water, and not 
wine—do you hear me? Drunkards! chasten 
your bodies, that your sins may fly from you 
to the scape-goat Hazeel, in the wilderness.’ 
© Master Nepomuck !’ at this moment cried a 
maid from the door ; ‘ Master Nepomuck ! his 
highness is smashing in all the windows.’ 
* Heavenly master !’ cried Nepomuck, in an 
agony ; aes, could none of you hear the mid- 
day bell? So it has pleased his serene highness 
to become impatient — Christopher! Christo- 
pher! I say; where can that man of sin have 
hidden himself?? ‘ Why you have but just 
sent him to the dining saloon,’ remarked a 
cook. ‘Right! right!’ said Nepomuck, rather 
disconcerted, as he went to a cupboard and took 
from it a damask napkin, a handsomely carved 
salver, some plates, and other eating neces- 
saries, in silver. ‘ There,’ he said, delivering 
them all to the attentive Archibald, ‘ there, 
my good youth; be so obliging as to accom- 
pany me this once; I will never ask it again ; 
but this impious Christopher, with my own 
confusion——Elias—come ! the dinner for our 
noble master — the whole vear round we never 
see a soul, and then here all of a sudden, hea- 
ven only knows why, we are deluged with a 


crowd of visitors — haste! haste, Elias! the. 


dinner on a waiter — you may take that one 
with the adoration of the three holy kings on 
it—there, that will do—now give it me, and do 
you, my excellent youth, follow me!’ ” 

The service is for the mad prince; but he is 
out of our province. We shall conclude with 
one of the scenes in which the Emperor Ru- 
dolph appears. 

*¢ The emperor, with pallet and brushes in 
hand, was seated in the great bay window, 
with a painting before him, at which he was 
hard at work ; he was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
apparently had on the clothes he wore the day 
before. Archibald asked his commands. ‘ Well 
done, my son,’ said the monarch ; * you have 
paid more attention to my very first mandate, 
than does many a prince of the empire. We 
desired your attendance at an early hour, and 
here you are ; but on our side you find us hard 
at our work. Early hours and industry are 
of more value than gold, and I permit nobody 
to be idle.’ Archibald thought of the ante- 
chambers through which he had passed, full of 
sleeping servants and lazy guards, and smiled. 
The emperor noticed it, and inquired the reason 
of his laughing. Archibald tried in vain to 
evade answering, but as the emperor for once 
was firm to his purpose, he was at length forced 
to confess what he meant. Rudolph, far from 
being angry, shook his head, and laughed. 
‘You do not understand these things, my 
son,’ he said ; ‘in the first place, you are an 
unpolished Bavarian ; and in the second place, 
you come from the college at Padua, where the 
customs and manners of a court are not to be 
learned. You talked of their being lazy and 
sleepy—heaven forbid! It is the duty of the 
imperial servants, and they are not idle who 
perform their duty. Each individual, from the 
emperor, that is myself, down to the beggar in 


the court below, has only to perform his duty, 
Can you rub colours ?’ he said, after a shor, 
pause, which he had employed in painting 
most assiduously. Archibald answered that 
he could not, but expressed his willingness to 
itry. ‘Good!’ answered the emperor, that 
pleases me; a young man ought to be able to 
|set his hand to any thing. Go to that stone 
\in the corner there, and rub me some ultra. 
marine ; but mind how you do it.’ He shewed 
him how the work was to be performed, and 
then returned to his easel, while Archibald 
pursued his unwonted occupation with no small 
disgust. 3 - * 

“ There was a deep silence, which was 
broken by the entrance of a servant, who an. 
nounced his eminence the Cardinal Dietrich. 
stein. The emperor, annoyed at being dis. 
turbed, rubbed his head. ‘ What brings the 
cardinal 2” he asked, angrily. The servant 
stammered out confusedly, that the cardinal 
came upon affairs of the council and state, and 
cautiously withdrew towards the door. The 
emperor jumped up, and in a passion, which 
not a little surprised the novice in his service, 
seized a silver vase of beautiful workmanship, 
which was near him, and threw it with all his 
might at the trembling servant. ‘ Confound 
the cardinal, council, and state !’ he said, while 
his eyes flashed with rage ; ‘ we cannot inter. 
rupt our business.’ The servant flew out of 
the door ; Rudolph muttered a few curses after 
him, and then again began painting. Unfor. 
tunately the commencement of the previous 
|Scene was renewed, for another servant had 
|courage enough to be the bearer of the cardi. 
nal’s request for an audience, with the addi. 
tion, that his business was of the utmost im. 
portance. The emperor listened to him with 
a face red as fire, and twisting about in his 
chair, ‘ Well then! in the devil’s — in 
God’s name,’ he answered, correcting himself, 
‘since he makes such a fuss about it, let him 
come in ; but we must first dress.’ The servant 
officiously attempted to assist him, but the 
emperor, quick as thought, had thrown on his 
cinnamon-coloured doublet without any aid. 
He then drew up his stockings, and put on the 
thick shoes that were brought to him, and 
turning to Archibald, who was looking on with 
surprise, ‘ Retire to that chamber,’ he said, 
still trembling from the effects of the passion 
of the previous moment, ‘ for it is not fitting 
that a servant should be present at the audience 
which the cardinal requests of us, but leave 
the door open.’ He then made a sign to the 
listening attendant, shewing him the door, and 
desiring him to admit the cardinal, and con- 
\tinued to Archibald, ‘ You have been desired 
ito leave the door open, that, unobserved, you 
;may hear every thing, and be enabled to note 
|down all that the cardinal says. We will 





|afterwards take an opportunity of looking over 


|this protocol." The emperor pushed the sur- 
|prised secretary towards the cabinet ; he had 
prom time to establish himself there when the 
cardinal entered the imperial presence. With- 
jout waiting for his salutations, Rudolph gave 
|vent to his displeasure in an offended tone of 
|voice: however, it appeared as if his natural 
good-nature gradually got the better of his ill. 
|humour at each word that he uttered, for he 
concluded with a remark which merely ex. 
pressed a friendly reproach. ‘ There, cardinal, 
look at your likeness, which we have attempted 
with our own hands; it would have been 
nearly finished this very day had you not been 
malicious enough to interrupt our labours. 
‘I am certainly,’ began the cardinal, ‘ infinitely 
obliged to your imperial majesty for the favou'- 
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able feeling towards me which such an under- 
taking expresses ; but the weal of the crown, 
and the good of the state, ought to be preferred 
to the fine arts, even though they should be 
exercised by the emperor himself.” ‘ Not so 
many words, my dear cardinal,’ interrupted 
Rudolph ; ‘ let me hear what you have got to 
say, for you see that our time is precious.’ 
‘This is indeed the case, my most gracious 


lord and master,’ sighed forth Dietrichstein ; | 


‘I have remarked, that ever since I have 
entered upon the office with which your ma- 
jesty has favoured my unworthy self; in short, 
ever since I have presided over the council, all 
the affairs of the state creep forward as if years 
were only moments, and as if human life still 
extended to the age of Methuselah. To be 
brief, no prince is in so straitened a position as 
you are, and no country in the world is in so 
impoverished a condition as the one over which 
you rule.’ ‘ And pray who is in fault for all 


this ?” hastily exclaimed the emperor ; ‘ do we} 


not give up our days and nights to the good of 
our country ? Is it our fault that the ministers 
of state become daily more negligent, our army 
more disorganised, and our officers less effi- 
cient? Besides, we do not see that we are in 
such a bad situation as you make it out. Is 
not our capital beautiful, and have we not 
improved it? Is not Bohemia blooming and 
happy? What would you have more?” ‘ The 
Austrians—the Hungarians—are your children 
also, my most gracious emperor,’ answered the 
worthy cardinal; ‘they also crave marks of 
your favour and justice.’ ‘ The Austrians 
have dealings with an unworthy member of our 
house,’ said the emperor, with bitterness ; ‘ and 
as for the Hungarians Well! well! we 
will see about it.’ ‘ Decision is required,’ re- 
marked the cardinal, with earnestness ; ‘ for 
your enemies, and the foes of your race, are 
raising cloud upon cloud in the political hori- 
zn. They act with the promptness of light- 
ning, while we content ourselves with deliber- 
ating, and never act.” * How can we help it ?” 
asked the emperor, sharply. ‘ Do we not do 
enough? Do we spare any exertion that may 
be necessary ?’ ‘Still much is to be done,’ 
said the cardinal. ‘I here present to you, in 
the name of the council, two remonstrances 
from the Austrian and Hungarian states. The 
first demand freedom of conscience, which, 
though promised them, has been withheld ; 
the second, confirmation of their rights, and 
the privilege of administering justice within 
their own boundaries.’ ‘The Austrians are 
rebels,’ muttered Rudolph; ‘ we shall not 
answer—we will chastise them. As for the 
Hungarians, as we before said, we will consider 
about them. What do you think the best 
course to be pursued with regard to them ?’ 
‘A journey through that kingdom would be 
the most certain manner of speedily gaining 
their hearts, my gracious master ; it would arm 
for you each Hungarian hand. Not one of 
your ancestors has failed to visit that lovely 
state, which would rejoice at your presence.’ 
A journey!’ cried the emperor, with visible 
alarm. _* What are you thinking of, cardinal ? 
Where is your eminence’s well-known wisdom ? 
ut—you have no brother who conspires 
against your life, as Matthew conspires against 
ours ; thus it is that you venture to propose to 
Usa project the most dangerous, not however 
that you will persuade us to carry it into effect. 
T people are happy and free; and we, who 
ate the origin of this their happiness, are 
forced to remain shut up in the palace, like a 
captive, in order to preserve an unnatural bro- 


fortunate delusion !’ cried Dietrichstein, clasp- 
ing his hands, ‘that can thus estrange two 
noble hearts that were formed to love each 
other! Oh, my imperial master, could you 
but lay it aside—would you but venture to live 
a free and a happy man, and no longer remain 
in your painful seclusion! A good monarch 
requires no guard—his people’s love is his 
shield. In plain attire he may mix with his 
subjects, and fearlessly repose in any dwelling, 
or eat at any table; he would be watched over 
by the guardian angel of the good. Your 
people—’ ‘ Was not that perfection of all 
that is good, our Redeemer, sold for thirty 
pieces of silver ?’ cried Rudolph, hastily ; ‘ but 
let us change the subject, you disturb our good 
humour ; put those rebellious papers upon that 
table, and let us have your opinion of our 
work. What do you think of your picture ? 
Can we not catch a likeness ?—Is it not so? 
| You are surprised—and now you are smiling ! 
What is passing in your mind?’ ‘I smile,’ 
said the cardinal, * because it struck me that 
the likeness of your servant pleased you, my 
gracious sovereign, better than his service, for 
you almost forbid me to mention to you my 
further business.’ ‘ Well, then, let me hear 
what you have to say,’ answered Rudolph, 
sulkily, as he paced the room with measured 
steps.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the business far- 
ther; and our readers have now only to take 
our word that if they begin this book (though 
| parts alluded to are disgusting), they will not 
| readily leave it off. 





New England and her Institutions. By one of 
her Sons. Post 8vo. pp. 394. London, 1835. 
Seeley. 

Turs is an odd volume, which, from its vary- 
ing style and occasional differences of opinion, 
instead of being written by One, we should 
have thought to be written by Several of the 
Sons not only of New England but of other 
places. Here it is grandiloquent on scenery 
and systems; there it dwells with prolix mi- 
nuteness on district schools and village choirs. 
These two subjects, indeed, fill half the volume, 
and are extremely dull and trifling. Still there 
are parts which convey considerable information 
respecting the country and its institutions ; and 
as there is some novelty in them also, we shall 
principally apply to them for specimens of the 
whole. But we must commence with one of 
the grand bits: — 

“One afternoon, our party were invited to 
take tea with a neighbouring farmer. We took 
an early dinner (our English reader will smile 
at the hour) at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
We then entered our carriage, and started upon 
a ride of five miles to spend the afternoon, and 
take an early cup of tea with our friend. We 
had not rode far, before we beheld the vapours 
gathering upon the side of the mountain, in 
the form of a thick and black cloud. Soon it 
broke away from the attraction by which it 
had been held, and was borne as by an invisible 
hand across the valley, emptying its treasures 
of moisture upon the ten thousand blades of 
grass and flowers of the field which were look- 
ing to God for this refreshing. You could not 
resist the impression that it was an immense 
water-vessel, with which God was reviving the 
fields. The cloud might perhaps have covered 
a circle of a mile in diameter. Over all the 
rest of the valley the sun was brightly shining. 
This cloud passed over the fields, did its ap- 
pointed work, and disappeared. The same in- 
visible hand fashioned another, and bore it 





from the commission of a crime.’ ‘ Un- 


parts of this beauteous scene. We stopped in 
admiration to gaze upon this interesting process 
so distinctly visible in nearly all its steps. 
Soon a current of air bore a heavily-loaded 
cloud towards us, and we were under the ne- 
cessity of applying the whip to the horses, and 
trying our speed in the race. The cloud, how- 
ever, overtook us, and gave us a little sprink- 
ling of its treasures, as it majestically sailed 
along in obedience to that will which gave it 
birth.” 

The ludicrous idea of a mighty and divine 
watering-pot overtaking the tourists in their 
shandry-dan, is irresistibly droll. 

Portions of the notices of the religious sects 
in New England will, perhaps, be the most 
interesting selections we can at this period 
make for the edification of Old England :— 

** Occasionally, you will enter a town in 
which nearly all the inhabitants are united 
under one pastor. And 'throughout the New 
England states generally, the orthodox con- 
gregationalists compose the principal society. 
They embrace the mass of the community 
as to numbers, and the strength of the com- 
munity as to wealth and intelligence. And 
most frequently, when the naked fact is stated, 
that there is a small town of but a few hundred 
inhabitants, which is yet divided into three or 
four religious societies, an erroneous impression 
is conveyed to the mind. For in most such 
cases there is one substantial society, and the 
others hardly deserve the name. Perhaps there 
will be in one town a congregational and a 
baptist church. They are both respectable in 
numbers, and abundantly able to support the 
institutions of the gospel. There is also a me- 
thodist society, because there are half-a-dozen 
methodists in the place, and a methodist preacher 
occasionally gives them a call, as he goes the 
round of his circuit. When it is notified that 
there will be a methodist preaching in the 
school-house, a respectable number, from cu- 
riosity or better motives, flock to hear. There 
is also, perhaps, a universalist society, because 
some two or three individuals have associated 
themselves as a society, and occasionally they 
have preaching. In some places in New Eng- 
land there are large and highly respectable 
methodist societies. There are also some uni. 
versalist societies which are strong in numbers, 
Tn the eastern part of Massachusetts, in the 
principal towns, the unitarians embrace most 
of the wealth and literaty and political influence. 
But their influence is hardly felt except in a 
few counties around Boston. In most of the 
principal towns there are highly respectable 
and influential episcopal societies; but you 
find none in the country, unless here and there 
some single individual, by his own personal 
influence, retain One in struggling existence. 
The orthodox congregationalists and the bap- 
tists, compose the two principal sects of the 
New England states. Taking the whole of the 
United States, the baptist denomination is the 
most numerous. But in New England the 
orthodox congregationalists embrace the great 
mass of the community.” 

Forty-nine different sects are enumerated, 
besides some smaller ones, and about a tenth of 
the population as “persons of no denomina- 
tion ” or religion. 

“ The salary of the pastor is raised by volun. 
tary contribution. The individuals wishing to 
belong to the parish, place their names upon 
the clerk’s book, and the sums they are willing 
to pay. Sometimes they vote to assess a tax 
upon property ; sometimes a tax upon pews. 
Those, and those only, pay who wish to do so, 





along to give freshness to the verdure of other 


and they pay just what they choose, The 
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minister can, by law, recover the salary voted 
at the regular parish meeting. But the parish 
can, at any time, refuse to vote the salary for 
another year. This course is sometimes adopted 
to get rid of an unacceptable pastor. Sometimes 
they meet and vote his dismission ; sometimes 
the church are exceedingly attached to their 
pastor, while the parish are dissatisfied on 
account of his spirituality, and Christian ardour. 
Hence arises a contest between the church and 
the parish. These contests have of late years 
been very frequent in Massachusetts. They 
have generally resulted in a separation — the 
parish retaining, by virtue of numbers, the 
meeting-house ; the church, with a few asso- 
ciated individuals, retaining and sustaining the 
pastor. Under these circumstances, the church 
erects a new meeting-house, and the parish 
obtains a new minister. This has been the 
nature and the result of the unitarian contest 
in the vicinity of Boston. The old house is 
occupied by the unitarian parish, with their 
new minister: the new house is occupied by 
the church with their orthodox minister. I 
think that no one will contradict the fact, how- 
ever it may be accounted for, that in almost 
every such case, a few years has shewn the 
marked decrease, if not total decay of the uni- 
tarian parish, and the signal prosperity and 
increase of the ejected church. There are, 
undoubtedly, exceptions ; where, in conse- 
quence of peculiar circumstances, or individual 
popularity, the reverse has been the case. But 
in not a few of the towns, in which the separa- 
tion has taken place, the old house is deserted 
and shut up, while the new house is filled with 
attentive worshippers. * *™ *™ Not unfre- 
quently a church important in influence will 
invite an able pastor from a church, where his 
influence must be less extensive. Thus there 
are many removals. There are, however, many 
churches, who deem it robbery thus to call from 
another church a highly-valued pastor. This 
subject is at the present time exciting some 
feeling in the churches.” 

The author goes on to describe proceedings 
wonderfully like those stated in the ‘ Auto- 
biography of a Dissenting Minister” (see Lit. 
Gaz. No. 929), and shews that even in the 
voluntary system there are visions of ambition 
held out to the ministers, by removals from poor 
and obscure, to rich and populous places, — 
which human stimulus some of our reformers 
hold it to be unwise and unchristian to permit 
to exist in our national church. 

*¢ It not unfrequently happens, that a minis- 
ter, who in one sphere met with great accept- 
ance, and was exerting a very salutary influence, 
by removal finds himself situated with a people 
with whose customs he is not familiar. A few 
months satisfies both himself and the people of 
his new charge, that it would have been far 
wiser for their pastor to have remained in the 
situation he previously occupied. But the pevo- 
ple with whom he was first settled, have en- 
gaged the services of another pastor ; or if they 
have not, they have withdrawn from him their 
confidence and affection in consequence of his 
leaving them. His failure in the new enter- 
prise has injured his reputation in the com- 
munity. He is soon again dismissed, and never 
regains the standing which he once held. Such 
cases are not rare.” 

The author is, notwithstanding, a staunch 
friend to the voluntary system. He says, 

“ There is hardly an intelligent Christian to 
be found in the New England States, who does 
not feel that almost the greatest possible 
calamity which could befall the church, would 
be the patronage of the government, * * * 





The fact is, that almost every intelligent Chris- 
tian in the land says to the government, ‘ pro- 
tect us in our rights, as men and citizens, but 
as Christians let us alone.” Whether the 
Christian community is correct in these views 
or not, it is not for me to decide. My object 
is, to state facts, without eulogy or censure. 
It may also be stated, that the result of every 
year’s experience confirms Christians in these 
views. They are more and more convinced 
that there is no mode of operation so energetic 
and effectual, as that of voluntary association. 
It is this which has rolled back the tide of in- 
temperance, which was heaving its surges over 
our land. It is this which is planting churches 
in every little village in our western wilderness, 
and supplying those churches with pastors. It 
is is this which is placing a Bible in every dwell- 
ing, and establishing Sabbath schools within 
the reach of all the children of the land. It is 
this which has converted Hawaii, dark and 
dismal as she once was, to a Christian place, 
and has gathered her roaming children to the 
school and the church. It is this which is now 
instructing the rangers of our own western 
wilds, and which is spreading out an increasing 
influence to all quarters of the globe.” 


This much must suffice for our Review. The 


account of an American College life will, how- 
ever, be read with entertainment ; and though 
we could not, there may be readers who will 
be pleased with the long and homely details of 
the Country School and Choir. 





The British Wine-maker, and Domestic Brewer ; 
a complete, practical, and easy Treatise on 
the Art and Management of British Wines, 
and Liqueurs, and Domestic Brewing. By 
W. H. Roberts. 12mo. Pp. 292. Edin- 
burgh, 1835, Oliver and Boyd; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

THERE are certain things which certain men 
have a right to fancy they can do better than 
any other person or persons ; — people who are 
entitled to say so and so, and “I think I ought 
to know,” et cetera, et cetera. Now upon all 
subjects of wine we think we have an undoubt- 
ed claim to be considered in this elevated point 
of character. That nobody can review a book 
upon wines like us, seems to be a self-evident 
proposition. For we have bought our know- 
ledge ; and bought knowledge, however small, 
is worth any given quantity. 

When we paid a fine of tifty pounds for the 
only libel of which we were ever convicted, and 
twice as much more of legal expenses, for 
merely suggesting that Charles Wright’s cham- 
pagne might, by possibility, .be gooseberry 
(though to confess the truth we neither be- 
lieved it to be so genuine nor so wholesome), 
we got such a lesson on vinous fermentation, 
that we can assuredly tell to this hour whether 
there is any port or sherry in a bottle of port 
or sherry, respectively, or whether they are 
entirely nominal. Thus finding ourselves infi- 
nitely better informed on the Case than the 
judge and jury in the suit alluded to; who, in 
spite of Brother Taddy’s clear explanation, did 
not, Heaven pardon them! know the difference 
between sparkling champagne and old goose- 
berry, and gave their verdict accordingly, we 
do not, we trust, flatter ourselves by the suppo- 
sition that for an opinion upon a wine-book, 
there can be no authority to be compared to 
ours. 

But such is our humility, that we would not 
assert this fact. No, we would keep the stop- 
per in for ever rather than be guilty of the 
egotism; but we are made aware that unless 
we lend cur irresistible powers to the argue 


ment, there might exist saucy doubts and dis. 
putes which we are determined to quash. 

Not an hour ago, when we said we were 
going to state how good and useful a volume this 
was, our friend Mr. Stat nominis wmbra hag 
the impudence to tell us that there was no such 
thing in existence as British Wines, and (being 
less than nothing!) still less any British 
liqueurs. ‘ A bottle of smoke (said he) is just 
as drinkable as any mixture made of the pro. 
duce of our moist and humid atmosphere, the 
result of which is, in truth, nothing else than 
a bottle of fog. As for liqueurs, the rich, the 
generous, the warming, the cheering— yoy 
might distil paving stones (which are the fittest 
material in the country) to all eternity, before 
you could rack off a pint of stuff that would 
not give you the stomach-ache.”’ Incensed at 
this perversion of taste and truth, we flew into 
a prodigious passion with our admirer of every 
article called foreign, and contemner of every 
article really British. ‘‘ Look, we replied, at 
British Brandy! Are there not fifty medical 
certificates to prove that it is superior to Cog. 
nac (‘ Umph,’ said he ‘no doubt, for the doc. 
tors, if you drink enough of it’)—and,”’ added 
we (for we are not to be put down by inter. 
jectional or parenthetical wmphs) ‘* do not the 
greatest chemists coincide in that hypothesis 2” 
(‘ Umph, if paid for it.’)”” There was no use 
in arguing with a provoking creature of this 
kind ; and so we walked home to dinner with 
him—for, to confess the truth, his own cellar 
was well selected and stored. Well, it is won- 
derful what is done by conciliation instead of 
contradiction. After we had tasted, eulogised, 
and drunk a fairish allowance of various vin. 
tages, and had agreed upon their body, colour, 
age, flavour, aroma, &c. my friend became in. 
finitely more condescending and conceding with 
regard to British wines and wines in general. 
It was true, he confessed, that not only inferior 
and miserable wines were mingled, and doc. 
tored, and sold for what they were not, but 
that tens of thousands of gallons of foreign 
wines were annually sold, which were utterly 
guiltless of importation; and expressed his 
firm belief that not only in wine, but in tea- 
drinking, multitudes of persons who supposed 
they drank teaand port daily, had never tasted 
either the one or the other in the whole course 
of their lives! In short, he allowed the pre- 
valent arcana of the Death-in-the-Pot system 
to its utmost extent in every branch of adul- 
terated traffic; to which point having brought 
him, we ventured anew upon the question of 
British Wines and Liqueurs, and to our great 
satisfaction found that our manner and intelli- 
gence (as might have been expected from the 
introduction to this Review) had reduced him 
to reason, and, indeed, submission to our 
dicta. 

We are thus, free from objection, enabled to 
state that Mr. Roberts teaches how to make 
many pleasant and healthful beverages, to be 
substituted for the poisons vended as foreign 
wines and liqueurs. The details are for the 
housewife or butler ; but we may mention that 
all sorts of fermented drinks, from grapes, 
gooseberries, currants, raisins, cherries, quinces, 
oranges, ginger, parsnips, cowslips, birch, él- 
der, &c. &c. are minutely described, and the 
best modes of making them laid down, from 
actual experiments and long-continued prac- 
tice. In the manufacture of cordials, &c. we 
are also clearly instructed; and for home- 
brewing (only take off the malt-tax !), there are 
such lessons as make one’s mouth water #% 
the idea of ever tippling such ale and beer. 





Altogether, we can pronounce Mr. Robertt! 
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work to be one fit for every comfortable family, 
where they would like to try the use of really 
genuine articles, the making of which is an 
amusement, and the enjoyment of which, when 
made, is a pleasure hardly to be obtained by 
purchase, even in the most celebrated for high 
price, and held to be honest quarters. We re- 
commend it accordingly. 





The History of Boroughs and Municipal Cor- 
porations, {c. By Serjeant Mereweather 


that nothing should be taken from them but! longer upon them; but proceed to make such 
their free service, which they ought of right to| further selections from this able work as cannot 
do to the king; as it is ordained for them, and| fail to interest every one desirous of being ac- 
granted to them by hereditary right, for ever, | quainted with England, her customs, and her 
by the common council of all the kingdom.| principles of legislation—whether they have 
And it is provided, that all cities and boroughs, | been departed from or adhered to—and the 
and castles, and hundreds, and wapentakes, | more especially as the questions touching mu- 
shall be watched every night, and should be|nicipal corporations appear to have taken the 
kept in turn against evil doers and enemies, as|most prominent place even among all the im- 
the sheriffs, aldermen, reeves, bailiffs and our| portant subjects which have been brought into 
ministers, shall the better provide by their com-|the parliamentary discussions on the King’s 


and A. J. Stephens, F.R.S. &c. mon council, for the benefit of the kingdom. 
[Fourth notice.] And that there should be throughout the king- 

We have fairly brought our readers from the| dom, true weights and measures, as the king’s 
time of the earliest record to the Norman Con. | ancestors had ordained. And that all the free- 
quest; and here the view taken by the authors, | men should be as sworn brothers, for the defence 
though just and founded on true history, is so | of the kingdom, the preservation of the peace, 
different from the vulgarly received notions on| and the dignity of the crown. The provisions 
the subject and period, that we are sure we shall | for selling in the presence of witnesses, and with 
do a public service by quoting it. In the fa-| pledges, are repeated ; and that there shall be 
mous year 1066, it is written— | no market, or fair, unless in cities, in close 
“ We come now to that period of our his- boroughs, surrounded with walls, iif ‘Castles, 
tory, in which a foreign king seized, by the; and in the safest places, where the customs, 
power of his sword, the crown of England. It! and the king’s right may not be defrauded ; 
is, however, but an act of justice, and not alto-| and for this purpose castles, and boroughs, and 
gether foreign from our subject, to rescue his: cities exist, and were founded—that is to say, 
character from the stigma affixed to it by early | for the safety of the people of the land, and the 
writers, and sanctioned by modern copyists,| defence of the kingdom, and therefore they 
that this monarch was an inexorable conqueror, | ought to be preserved in full integrity. Provi- 
seizing to the possessions, trampling upon the sions for the ordeal and trial by battle are made, 
rights, and destroying the laws of the country |and the king expressly declares, that all shall 
his sword had won ; substituting in their stead | have and hold the laws of king Edward in all 
the severe and more arbitrary provisions of |things.—It is also provided, that every man 





feudal tenure. It has been said, and truly 
(for proofs still existing substantiate the fact), 
that one of the great objects of his attention, 
upon his obtaining the throne, was the better 
administration of justice,— the securing to the 
people exemption from all unjust exactions,— 
and, as one of the most splendid acts to grace 
the triumph of a conqueror, re-collecting, re- 
viving, confirming, and improving the laws of 
the Saxon kings who had preceded him — of 
which we have decisive evidence in the collec- 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
production of his reign. The publication also 
of the laws of William the Conqueror, which, 
undoubtedly, was his own act, and which 


breathe much of the spirit of our Saxon insti- | 


tutions, should be taken as satisfactory proof 
of the disposition of the king to govern his new 
subjects according to their own laws. Again, 
that this monarch did not seize the possessions 


of the great men of the nation, is abundantly | 


proved by the fiscal compilation of Domesday 


book, in which the extent of property left in| 


the possession of those who had enjoyed it 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor 
(T. R. E.) cannot fail to attract the attention 
of the least observant reader. Both these do- 
cuments, the laws of William the Conqueror 
and the Domesday book, will form fit subjects 
for more detailed investigation; being the sure 
land-marks by which we may guide ourselves 
in this early part of our history. The laws of 
William the Conqueror begin with the provi- 
sion which ran through all the Saxon edicts, — 
that all should swear allegiance to the king,— 
and direct that those who came with him into 
ngland, or have come since, should be in his 
peace, and impose fines for the breach of this 
peace, in conformity with the same principles, 
and in the manner of the Saxon laws. Also, 
that every Frenchman who was in England in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, partaking 
of the customs of England which they call Lot 
and Scot, should pay according to the law of 
ngland ; and that all ‘ free men’ should have 
and hold all their lands and possessions, free 
all unjust exaction and all talliage; so 


| who wishes himself to be accounted free shall 
| be in pledge :—in the manner prescribed before 
‘by the Saxon laws:—and the hundreds and 
| counties are to be liable as anciently. And it is 
| prohibited for any person to sell his man out of 
the country, and if any one wishes to make his 
bondman free, the mode of doing it before the 
sheriff is minutely pointed out. In these laws, 
*¢ Scot and Lot,’’ terms so much used,—but we 
may venture to add, so little understood or 
considered in modern times,—are emphatically 
called the customs of England; and it is ob- 
vious that, as they result necessarily from the 
provisions of the Saxon laws, they must have 
been in practice as long as those laws were in 
existence :—for it was the very essence of them 
that every freeman should contribute to the 
public charges, by paying with all the other 
freemen his scot; and, in the same manner, 
take his share with the other freemen in the 
public personal burdens, or lot: —by performing, 
in his turn, such military and civil duties as 
were uniformly imposed upon all :—as serving 
in the wars—keeping watch and ward—and 
filling in succession the public offices which 
were required for the state generally, or locally 
for the borough. It is a striking circumstance 
connected with these laws, that they describe 
the freemen who are to enjoy these privileges 
under them; and who are in return to give 
their pledges to the law; as ‘* sworn brothers,”’ 
(conjurati fratres) an expression which, if not 
otherwise explained, might have been supposed 
to have some connexion with corporations ; but 
which here is expressly referred to that union 
existing under the system of suretiship esta- 
blished by the Saxon laws. The other collection 
of laws in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
expressly profess to be the same as those of 
king Edward, and they appear to contain the 
laws of Ina, Ethelred, and Canute.”’ 

We have now, however, so reiterated these 
laws, as they occurred from the dawning of our 
history to the new era of the conquest, which 
recognised and fully established them as the 
ground-work of our constitutional government 





to the present age, that we will not dwell 


| Speech. 

Doctrine of Corporations. —We have before 
| suggested that the doctrine of corporations was 
| borrowed from the civil law, through the eccle- 
siastical institutions of this country, and the 
eleemosynary guilds, which were in a great 
degree connected with them. 

We have seen the term ** corporate”’ applied 
to an ecclesiastical body in the case of one of 
the Universities; and an ineffectual attempt 
made by a municipal body to obtain that cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding which, here are two 
guilds actually incorporated, with the same cor- 
porate powers, which in subsequent periods 
were so generally granted to municipal bodies. 

The positions, therefore, for which we have 
contended are greatly confirmed by these docu- _ 
ments, viz. that there were originally no mu- 
nicipal corporations; that the corporate doc- 
trine was first borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
and eleemosynary bodies; that even with re- 
spect to them the language and doctrine of 
corporations was not fully or publicly adopted, 
nor reduced to clear and distinct principles till 
about this period; and that, although they 
were adopted about this time by those bodies, 
they were then withheld from the municipal 
establishments. 

** We have now closed the extracts from the 
statutes, charters, documents, and laws occur 
ring in this reign (Edward Second), which 
relate to the subject of our inquiry; and the 
clear result is, that the general law and the 
municipal institutions still continued to be in 
strict uniformity with the Saxon law—that the 
great distinction in orders of men between the 
villains and free still existed—the system of 
frank-pledge continued—those of free condition 
were sworn and enrolled at the court leet. And 
notwithstanding the assertion to which we have 
before alluded, of a great revolution having been 
effected in the grounds and mode of admission 
of freemen, it seems to be without foundation, 
as no trace whatever appears of it in any of the 
certain records of information to which we have 
referred ; nor, in truth, is it possible that such 
a revolution could have occurred; for at the 
time we are speaking of, no other class of free- 
men but the liberi homines, defined by the 
common law, existed, or were even thought of ; 
and the principles, as well as the practice, upon 
which the freemen were admitted, sworn, and 
enrolled, were all derived from the common 
law. Nor could there be any authority for 
swearing them, but under that law—for it was 
always, upon principle, illegal to administer 
any oath, but by due authority of law; and 
there is none, either then, or which at any time 
since has existed, for swearing the freemen of 
corporations merely as such ; nor has any right 
ever been suggested, or supposed to exist, except 
under the law of the court leet; and, therefore, 
in practice, the oath of a freeman, even to this 
day, is in fact taken with reference to the law 
of the court leet, and contains, as it ought by 
that law, the oath of allegiance. The con. 
curring testimony, therefore, of all documents, 
and even of practice, to the present time, tends 





to deny the great revolution suggested, which 
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would, indeed, seem to carry along with itself, 
its own refutation, for it is founded on no ex- 
press authority ; and such a change could not 
have been effected without leaving behind it 
some traces of the occurrence. The modern 


notions of freemen of corporations is founded | bod 


upon mere misapprehension, arising from for- 
getfulness of the origin and nature of these 
things, and omitting to distinguish and discern 

e course of events. The admission and 
awearing of freemen, who are, in consequence 
of such admission and swearing, entitled to be 
of the body of incorporated citizens and bur- 
gesses, is mistakenly referred, as well as the 
privileges of admission, by birth, marriage, and 
service, to some supposed peculiar right or law 
of corporations; but no vestige of any such 
provisions is to be found in our ancient laws, 
statutes, or charters; nor is there any authority 
in either the principles or practice of our insti- 
tutions, for adopting such a term, as that of 
‘freemen of corporations :’—and it seems a 
most extraordinary gratuitous assumption, to 
attribute these things to some unknown and 
undiscoverable cause, of which there is no 
evidence, when there is a clear, known, and 
allowed source, to which they may be attributed. 
Thus to assume that the freemen by birth, 
marriage, and service, are connected with any 
peculiar undefined and unproved corporate 
rights, is most absurd, when they have so dis- 
tinct an explanation in the ‘liberi homines’ of 
the common law, and the unvarying course of 
ascertaining the right to freedom by birth, or 
other circumstances, to which the statutes, 
charters, and law treatises which we have 
quoted, every where refer. The direct and 
simple mode therefore, in which the ancient 
law, and modern practice is to be reconciled, is 
this :—that the ancient liberi homines, were 
those, who by birth, marriage, service, or other 
proveable acts, could be shewn to be of free 
condition :—and who actually having a house, 
or domicile in a city or borough, were, in the 
strictest sense of the word, the men of, and 
belonging to that city or borough, and who, as 
a necessary consequence of inhabiting such 
houses, were bound by law to pay the scot, or 
pecuniary contributions to the common burdens 
of the place; and also to execute the public 
offices and functions, which came to them in 
due rotation, and which is, in the language of 
antiquity, familiar, however, even to these 
times, performing lot; and who in consequence 
of their resiancy, were entitled at any period, 
and bound after the expiration of a year, under 
the penalty of amercement, to attend at the 
court leet, and there be enrolled, giving their 
pledges, and taking the oath of allegiance ; and 
these liberi homines, or freemen of the boroughs, 
were the burgesses, who in subsequent times, 
had superadded to the original common law 
privileges, or duties, the power of taking lands 
or possessions in their common name, and by 
succession, and of suing, and being sued by one 
common name; and which, in truth, and no- 
thing else, gave them the superinduced rights 
and privileges of incorporations,—the state in 
which we now find them. Thus it is clear that 
there has been no change ; the class of burgesses 
has ever continued the same—and the privileges 
of all the boroughs in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales have, in effect, been similar. 
Nor was any change at all effected even in the 
form of their creation, or the language of the 
charters of confirmation or new grant, excepting 
only, that in the last reign, and in this, the term 
* successors,’ was added to that of heirs; the 
latter term being borrowed, as we have seen, 
from the iastical documents and charters, 





and being undoubtedly properly applicable to 
aggregate bodies, who did, in fact, enjoy by 
succession, though not at that time by any 
real or supposed corporate right, for no such 
principles were then applicable to municipal 
ies. This matter has been put upon such 
clear and distinct grounds, and supported by 
such indisputable authorities in Mr. Madox’s 
Firma Burgi, that it is unnecessary to add to 
his facts or reasoning, as it is impossible to in- 
crease their weight or cogency.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


illustrated by a hundred and twenty-eight vignettes 
designs by Stothard and Turner. What of these caer 
in this part are very beautiful ; and even Mr. Rogers’ own 
— after Lawrence, by W. Finden, as a frontispiece, 
beautiful!—a fine philosophic head, with the features 
indicating wit, and a benevolent expression in the eye 
hardly fit for a London banker, but whether a likeness or 
not must depend on opinion. Perhaps persons who like 
the original may say it is; poten those who have only 
seen him may think it is not. But be the poet flattered 
or misrepresented, there can be no question of the grace 
and feeling of the other embellishments, on which, in. 
deed, we have already bestowed our warm encomiums 
when they appeared in former editions. Two cantos of 
the Pleasures of Hope give foretaste of a work which, when 








TheA finities of Plants with Man and Animals, 
their Analogies and Associations. A Lec- 
ture, delivered before the Worcestershire 
Natural History Society. By Edwin Lees, 
Honorary Curator, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 122. 
London, 1835. Edwards. 

Aut who love botanical pursuits,* or are sen- 

sible of the countless and endless charms of 

nature, will find this a truly delightful pro- 
duction. Though published under the form of 

a lecture, delivered of course to a miscellaneous 

assembly, the author has presented us with a 

banquet of beautiful and sweet-scented flowers, 

gathered with infinite skill and care from a 

multitude of sources where they bloomed the 

fairest. But not only has he culled the most 
interesting specimens from intelligent and po- 
pular authors—he has added many things from 
his own personal and practical observations, 
which add much to the value of his treatise. 
The multitude of curious facts and anecdotes 
in which the subject is so fruitful, are inter- 
woven with much taste and feeling into his 
narrative; and we are free to say, that a work 
of similar extent, better calculated to inform 
and gratify the mind, and pre-eminently of 
youthful and female readers, has not come 
under our critical notice. The marvels of this 
branch of natural history exceed the marvels 
of romance; there are real incidents which 
would astonish us in a novel; and there is 
information to make us enjoy, with increased 
and increasing appetite, every step we take on 
the green earth, in the cultivated garden, the 
wild wood, the seat of luxuriant vegetation, 
and the almost barren desert. Mr. Lees’s labour 
not only does honour to his talents, but reflects 

a credit upon the Worcestershire societies, of 

which he is so worthily distinguished a member. 





lete, will adorn both literature and the arts. 

An Ecclesiastical Digest, Historical and Critical, in Chro. 
nological Order, from the Origin of Christianity to the Present 
Time together with a Secular Chronology, by E.C. Batley, 
M.S.A. 4to. pp.129. (London, Seeley.) — A volume full 
of as strange and extraordinary matter connected with 
the history of the Christian church as we ever met with; 
but ill written and rather curiously than felicitously ar. 
ranged. We should say that there is information in it 
picked out of a thousand volumes which few persons ever 
saw and many never heard of; many tables and lists of 
considerable historical and literary interest; and yet the 
whole so singular a mass, that it must strike even the 
greatest theologians with wonder. The accounts of early 

eresies are of themselves overwhelming. 

The Parliamentary Indicator ; containing a List of the 
Members returned, the Number of their Constituents, their 
stated Opinions, with occasional Notices of their Lives, Birth, 
Fortune, Education, and Political Career. (London, Chap- 
man and Hall.) — At a time like the present, when every 
kind of parliamentary information is sought with avidity, 
this little volume will be found most useful. It affords 
grounds for many calculations of events, and views of 
what is likely to occur, politically. The biographical bits 
are particularly interesting; and we only wish they were 
more ample; but, as it is, the book is a nice book of 
reference, and would, we think, have been better had 
it been alphabetical according to the names of members, 
instead of places. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, Vols. VIII., LX., X., and 
XI. (Life of Napoleon, I., II., HI., and IV.) (Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co.) — A very much im- 
proved edition of Sir Walter's celebrated and much contro- 
verted historical work. The embellishments are beautiful 
and interesting; Portrait of Napoleon, View of Brienne, 
Napoleon’s Parisian lodging, Quai Conte, &c. &c., all fi 
executed, are quite in keeping with the narrative. Su 
notes as are added are useful and explanatory; and the 
correspondence with Josephine, and other documents in 
the appendices, add considerably to the value of the 
publication. 

Monthlies.—No. XII. of the Architectural Magazine, by 
C. Loudon, is, as usual, filled with useful domestic infor- 
mation. Part XII. of the Encyclopedia of Geography also 
sustains the reputation of that publication for great prac- 
tical intelligence and utility: of the Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening, Part XV. we may say ditto; and ditto of No. lL 
of the Arboretum Britannicum. 

An Illustration of the Epistles of St. Paul, including an 
entirely New Translation, by C. Eyre, Clk. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(London, Longman and Co. ; Ipswich, Row.)—We confess 
that we dare not meddle with this work in a periodical 
like ours. The author’s peculiar views and tenets we 
would under no circumstances discuss; and as for his ex- 
tending and illustrating the writings of the Apostle Paul, as 
he supposes the apostle himself would have done had he 





Romances of Many Lands. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tue publication advertised as by the Author 
of ** Paul Pry,” and heavily denounced in a 
letter by Mr. Colburn (see Literary Gazette, 
No. 943, p. 108), as not written by that gentle- 
man, but a reprint from German and French 
tales, originally translated in Ackermann’s Re- 
pository. We have found no allusion to Mr. 
Poole on the title-page, and, certes, nothing 
new in the contents. It is, nevertheless, an 
amusing collection of tales, beginning with the 
* Dead Guest,” better known since it was 
dramatised ; and the public forget so fast, that 
had there been nothing erroneous in the puff 
precedent, it might have been well enough 
pleased with the re-appearance in a new form. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Poetical Works of S. Rogers, Esq. Part I. Lond. 
(E. Moxon.) —The first of ten monthly parts, in which 
the poetical works of Mr. Rogers are to incarnated ; 


* This subject, botany, recalls our memory to one of 
our blameable negiects in the past year: we allude to Pro- 
fessor Daubeny’s excellent inaugural lecture on its study, 
at Oxford. Pp, 39. (Parker.)—It is now too late to 
remedy the omission, and we shall merely notice that the 
publication is for the benefit of the botanic garden, and 
that the learned lecturer displays great talent and zeal 
both in the cause of the university and of the science. 





d Englishmen of 1835, instead of ancient Romans, 
Ephesians, Corinthians, &c., all we shall say is, that we 
leave the matter to be settled, if ever, between the ori- 
ginal and the modern. There is much earnestness 

well-meaning, as well as talent, in the attempt. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hamitron in the chair—The commu. 
nication read was entitled, “‘ Memorandum of a 
journey in the Morea, during the year 1831, 
by Major Harnott.” On the 9th of May, in 
the year above stated, the Major, in company 
with three other gentlemen, started from Pyr- 
gos, crossed the Morea, and proceeded to 
Athens, via Olympia, Andrizzena, Caritena, 
Megalopolis, Londari, Sparta, Tripolizza, Ar- 
gos, Nauplia, &c. Tolerably well acquainted 
with Modern Greece, as our readers must be, 
they may prefer the following notes of the 
author’s directions to persons journeying I 
this classic land, to any other details contained 
in the paper, He observes, the mode of travel- 
ling in Greece is on horseback; and if not 
obliged to hurry over the journey, three horses 
will be found sufficient for every purpose ; that 
is, one for the traveller, one for his servant, 
and one for his baggage. A native accompanies 
each horse throughout the journey on f00b 
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The comfort of an English saddle—not an old 
worn out one—over the Turkish saddle, makes 
the author recommend every person to provide 
himself with that and a bridle, previous to his 
arrival in Greece. The advantage of mount- 
ing the servant on a separate horse speaks for 
itself, if his services are to be rendered always 
available. A convenient baggage load for a/ 
horse will be found to consist in two port-| 
manteaus, not too large, a medicine case, a few 
articles connected with the meals, and a small 
light camp bedstead and bedding; two small 
kettles, with a frying-pan, three or four tin 
plates, a coffee-pot, &c.; all made to fit one 
into the other, and the whole carried in a strong 
leather case, which will serve on an emergency 
as a water bucket. A light cot, or hammock, | 
which may occasionally be swung from trees, is | 
also desirable. 
ments, such as linen, &c. 





The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Jupiter in Taurus --- 

Mars in Gemini 

Saturn in Virgo 

Venus in Capricornus 

Uranus in Aquarius 

Mercury in Aquarius------+ eoeee G 

42 51_ the Moon in apogee. 
perigee. 31¢ 19'_in apogee. 

Lunar Occuliations. 18‘—a Libre ; immer- 
sion, 18" 32™; emersion, 19" 38™, 2)4—¢ 
Sagittarii; immersion, 184 24"; emersion, 
195 42™, 

5? 2h 5™—Mercury in conjunction with a 
Piscium, a star near the equinoctial line; dif- 
ference of latitude 8’. 10415" 29m—in inferior 
conjunction with the Sun. 

1¢12"—Venus at her greatest western elon- 
gation (46° 43’). This planet is in its most 


164 2h — in 


135 


Great Britain and Ireland, to state to you the 
object of our having particularly requested 
your attendance here this day. f vageet sin- 
cerely the absence of our president, because 
the gratifying pledge of the sentiments this 
Society entertains towards you, which it is 
their intention now to bestow, would, I feel, 
have come in every way better from him ; but, 
should I fail in my duty in faithfully express. 
ing the sentiments of this Society towards you, 
it will be the fault of their organ and not want of 
their conviction of your merits. Allow me sir, 
in the first place, to congratulate you in the 
jname of the Society on + ey women completion 
| of your successful enterprise, the personal risks 
|and dangers of which have in no degree ob- 
|scured its splendid results. Your journey, 


jand the pursuits which you incorporated with 





Then follow the other appoint- | f,yourable position for observation as a morning it, through Central Asia, must be considered by 
The store of pro-| star, and may be traced nearly from its rising | the Society as being embraced most peculiarly 


visions includes some macaroni, potatoes, tea, + its setting, notwithstanding the presence of Within the scope of those objects for the at- 
‘the Sun ; as seen through a telescope it appears |t@inment of which they are congregated and 


coffee, sugar, bread, cheese, a few bottles of 
brandy, pepper, salt, &c. A large water-proof 
cloak will be of great service. The charge for the 


as a half moon. 
11¢ 13 32™ — Mars in conjunction with « 


|for which also they received their charter. 
They have, therefore, come to the unanimous 


hire of horses varies according to the season or Geminorum ; difference in declination 49’. This solution to present you with a special mark 
place. At Pyrgos it was eight piastres per day planet is still a brilliant object near Castor and °f their high approbation; and I would here 


for horse and driver (reckoning fifteen piastres 
and a half to the Spanish dollar). The driver | 
feeds himself and horse out of the above sum. | 


Pollux in Gemini. 
54—Vesta two degrees south of 34 Tauri. 
134 — three quarters of a degree south of w 


| observe, that however great the meed of ap- 
plause may be which you have received from 
other learned societies, the value of whose 


In the months of June and July the charge is payyj, 27¢—a degree and a half south of the honours I would by no means wish to depre- 


higher, as the horses are required by the farmers 
totread out the corn. Throughout the Morea 
the horses are fed on grass alone, but the Turks 
at Athens give them corn, and charge a dollar 
a day for the horse. Several new members | 
were proposed. It was proposed by the council | 
that Lieutenant Burnes be elected a member 
of the Society, without payment of the usual 
fees, in acknowledgment of his zeal and suc-| 
cess in promoting the objects of the Society, | 
and the valuable communications which he has 
in consequence made to it. A resolution which | 
we need not add was carried unanimously. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr. Grant on the development of the respi-| 
ratory system in the animal kingdom ;—the} 
Professor began at the lowest class of animals, 
namely, monads and animalcule; and shewed | 
hy what simple means—the action of cilia—| 
they moved through the fluid in which they 
lived, and, at the same time, brought fresh 
portions of it into contact with their organs. 


planet Jupiter ; these conjunctions will afford 
excellent opportunities for telescopic examina- 
tion of this minute planet. 

Juno is too near the Sun to be visible. 

214 — Pallas in conjunction with Ras Alha- 

e, a star of the second magnitude in the head 


ciate, yet there is not any learned or scientific 
body within this realm which is so well able to 
appreciate your merits as the Society which I 
have now the honour to represent, and, conse« 
quently, so proper to pronounce upon them. It 
may be difficult, therefore, considering the num. 


of Ophiuchus ; the planet will be 20’ north of ber as well as the value of those encomiums, that 


the star. 
154 —Ceres two degrees north of 2 Sagittarii. 
34Jupiter in conjunction with 2 # Tauri; 
difference of latitude 15’. 
Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
D H s 
First Satellite,emersion---- 5 9 
12 
21 
28 
Second Satellite, immersion-- 2 
emersion -- 20 
27 
Third Satellite 27° 
264—Saturn in conjunction with 1 7 Virginis ; 
difference of latitude 2’. 224-— major axis of 
the ring 43°76; minor axis 9°76. 
164 —Uranus in conjunction wich e Aquarii ; 


the societies to which I refer have bestowed 
with so much justice upon you, to add to their 
applause. But, sir, I must be allowed to say, 
that the very fact of so many and such dis- 
,tinguished bodies of scientific men having 
showered their praises and honours upon you, 
is of itself a sufficient proof of your deserts, 
and it evinces very strongly the value of that 
\new information which you have brought us, 
and how wide and extensive is the field which 
| you have explored. Whether it be the sciences 
of geography or geology, antiquity or general 
literature; whether it be the politician, the 
soldier, or the merchant; whether it be the 
;man of pure science, or the man of general 
research ; all have alike admitted your high 


He then proceeded upwards in the scale of difference of latitude 27’. This planet is too ™erits, and have anxiously hastened to do you 


beings, passing from cilia to gills, and from gills 
to lungs, pointing out the analogies, the differ- 
ences, and, in fact, the progressive steps in the 
perfecting of the respiratory organ up to that 
i man ; and a wonderful development it was: | 
but it has been so frequently noticed in the| 
Literary Gazette, in connexion with the dis- 
coveries of Phrenberg and other naturalists | 
of the same class, that little or nothing new is| 
left for us now to report. Dr. Grant's lecture 
was highly interesting, and listened to with | 
great attention. In the library was a fine 
collection of Eastern rarities, in art, literature, | 
&c. from the stores of Mr. Davidson, placed by | 
that gentleman on the table for the pleasure of 
the members and visitors. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 


20 19" 56™_ the Sun enters Aries, and 
Spring commences. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. He OM. 
> First Quarter in Taurus 7 A 
O Full Moon in Virgo 1410 7 
C Last Quarter in Sagittarius -- 21 1 26 


@ New Moon in Pisces........». 28 16 42 





near the sun to be visible. 


Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
A GENERAL meeting of this Society was held 
in Grafton Street on Saturday last. It having 
been announced that Lieut. Alexander Burnes, 
whose travels in Bokhara have excited such 
universal admiration and attention, would be 
present to receive the diploma conferred upon 
him by the Society, the great meeting-room 
was completely filled by the members and their 
friends who attended. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed — 

Earl Munster rose, and, having called the 
attention of the meeting to the principal object 
of their assemblage, proceeded to address him- 
self to Lieut. Burnes, as follows :—Sir, in con- 
sequence of the unavoidable absence of our 
president on more important, though, and I 
am sure I speak his feelings, not less interest- 
ing duties, it falls to my lot, as a vice-president, 
in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


justice. These various societies have sifted 
|the stores you have brought home, and the re- 
| sult has proved how much more gold than sand 
\they contain. Each has said and done so much 
|towards honouring you that it would be diffi- 
|cult to find any other society except this, the 
| Royal Asiatic Society, the approbation of which 
‘could in any degree enhance your gratification. 
| But we, sir, feel not only that we can, but that 
| We may, add to your praises and to your gratifi- 
cation ; for we differ from all other institutions 
in this respect, that we claim Asia, with its 
mythology, its history, its antiquities, arts, and 
sciences, as the object of our particular re- 
searches. Thus, I am happy that the Royal 
Asiatic Society, though certainly not amongst 
the least, appears to be the last* to offer you the 
honours within its gift. Claiming, as we do, 
the power and ability to criticise and judge of 
your merits in the aggregate, we now by our 
act affirm, that, whether the extent of your 
travels, the interesting points they have illus. 
trated, the good they are likely to produce, the 
additions they have brought to the stores of 





* It isnot so. The Royal G phical (see our Report) 
has yet to follow in the le course. Hd, L. G. 
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hintineiiea 
science in almost every branch ; whether, I say, 
these points be considered singly or collectively, 
there can be no doubt that they place your 
enterprise at the very highest point of praise. 
To yourself, sir, it must be highly gratifying 
to have re-opened to us a great river of anti- 
quity, and a classical country ; both of which, 
but most certainly the former, have been a 
sealed letter to Europe for two thousand years. 
It must be an equal source of satisfaction to 
you, to have penetrated to the great seat of 
learning in the East, the Om-el-Belad—the 
mother of cities—and to have joined her to the 
great family of mankind. But sir, all this has 
been repeated to you so often, even I fear ad 
nauseam, that I will not now detain you or 
this meeting by repeating it. I will therefore 
sum up my detail of your exploits by assuring 
you that the Royal Asiatic Society considers 
you to have performed for Central Asia what 
Bruce did for the Nile, and Denham and Clap- 
perton for the Niger and Central Africa. Such 
are the results of your expedition ; but, whilst 
I thus refer to them, I must not conceal from 
you the high opinion which this Society en- 
tertains of your personal conduct, nor the fact 
that this public expression of their feeling is 
strongly connected with your diplomatic ar- 
rangements with the Ameers of Sindh, and 
bears as well on your enterprising character, 
as on your judgment under difficulties and 
danger, and on your discretion when in com- 
munication with the natives. I may say, in- 
deed, with reference to the last point, that there 
is no society but that which now surrounds 
you which could estimate your difficulties ; for 
there is no other society which possesses the 
means requisite to form a judgment on them. 
Nor can I refrain from commenting in the 
highest terms of praise upon a circumstance 
which, alike honourable to yourself individually 
and creditable to the character of your country- 
men collectively, is likely to produce so much 
good in our future intercourse with Central 
Asia, namely, your having avoided all deceit, 
and your having on all occasions frankly avowed 
to the chiefs your rank, station, and country. 
Entertaining these sentiments towards you, the 
Royal Asiatic Society has, with one voice, una- 
nimously resolved to go out of its ordinary 
course of proceeding, and to confer upon you 
an honour, of which I fear the narrow limits 
to which further inquiry is confined, renders it 
unlikely that there should be such another 
claimant. It is an honour which places you 
amongst us, in the same situation that you oc- 
cupy towards Europe, alone in your distinction. 
The diploma which I now have the honour to 
present to you, admits you during your life to 
all the privileges of a member of this institu- 
tion, and altogether exempts you from the pay- 
ment of the usual fees and subscription. Allow 
me, sir, to congratulate you upon becoming one 
of us; and permit me, at the same time, to 
meution, incidentally, a circumstance which it 
wiil doubtless afford you pleasure to learn, inas- 
much as it proves that the result of your travels 
was amongst the desiderata of this Society at an 
early period of its formation. A proposition 
was brought forward at that period, to have a 
medal struck, to be offered as an inducement to 
enterprising individuals to take the very same 
journey which you have now accomplished. 
This proposition was not carried into effect, but 
had it been adopted, I should now have had 
the gratification of placing that medal in your 
hands. I mention this circumstance without 
hesitation ; for however strongly I may regret 
the inability of this Society thus to reward you, 
yet I have the strongest conviction that, toa 





mind like yours, the spirit in which the Society 
makes its donation, will alone be looked at, 
apart from any consideration of its value; and 
in this light I am certain you will regard the 
scroll of parchment with which I have presented 
you to be of equal value with the Koh-e-Noor.* 
Having now done my public duty, you must 
allow me, sir, to congratulate you individually, 
and to express the gratification I feel at making 
your personal acquaintance ; and, in the name 
of this Society, I now wish you every success in 
that career in your profession, which your ta- 
lents and abilities will claim for you. [This 
address was frequently interrupted by bursts 
of applause, and its close was warmly cheered. | 

Sir Alexander Johnstone — My Lord, I 
really must be permitted to make a few ob- 
servations with reference to the occasion which 
draws this meeting together, for I feel it to be 
one of the most interesting which has occurred 
since I have had the honour to become a mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society. The services 
which have been rendered by the distinguished 
officer who now occupies our attention, in a 
geographical, political, and moral point of view 
are inestimable. By fixing with accuracy the 
position of Bokhara, of Balkh, and of the west- 
ern range of the Great Himalaya mountains, 
this gentleman has done more towards the con- 
struction of a map, which may be relied on, of 
those countries, than has been achieved by any 
person since the epoch of Alexander the Great. 
We now see formed by his indefatigable indus- 
try and patient courage, an all but continuous 
link of communication between Western Asia 
and the Caspian Sea; we may shortly expect 
to find that the commerce which is carried on 
in the ports of that sea has been extended to 
the Indo-Chinese boundaries, and we may at 
no very distant period look for its spread 
throughout the whole of Northern India. The 
restrictions which have hitherto been placed 
upon the employment of British capital, owing 
to the obstacles which have been raised to all 
external intercourse with those countries, are 
now in a fair way to be removed ; and the em- 
ployment of the enormous resources at the 
command of Great Britain, which are now 
locked up in inactivity, will give fresh life to 
that spirit of commercial enterprise which is so 
eminently characteristic of our countrymen. 
We may also very reasonably expect that, toge- 
ther with the extension of commerce, the at- 
tendant blessings of civilisation will be dissemi- 
nated throughout the semi-barbarous states of 
Central Asia; and that, by means of the great 
moral power, the press,—a power to which I 
confidently look as the ultimate means for 
civilising the globe, and raising man in the 
scale of creation. It has but too often happened 
that the person from whose energies great dis- 
coveries have resulted, has perished from sick- 
ness, fatigue, or other casualties, before he has 
reaped the reward of his labour. It must, 
therefore, be a source of true joy and of earnest 
congratulation, that such a fate has not befallen 
the individual who now stands before us. It 
is also a matter of further congratulation that 
the faculties, the age, and the health of Lieut. 
Burnes are now in their prime, so as to enable 
him, not only to enjoy the fruits of his past, 
but also to qualify him in the highest degree 
for making fresh exertions. That such ex- 
ertions may very soon be called for, is be- 
tokened by every appearance of the Oriental 
political horizon. The situation of Egypt— 


* The Koh-e-Noor literally means Mountain of Light. 
It is the celebrated diamond of which Nadir Shah de- 
spoiled the Mogul, Shah Muhammed, and it forms now 
part of the P regalia. 


en ae a 
that of Turkey —the rise within a compara. 
tively recent period of an enormous and over. 
grown power in the north, which is now fast 
spreading towards the north-western Persian 
provinces,—all tend to create not only a 
political, but a moral ferment in the East, 
which must end in the subversion of some 
states, and the erection of new ones. The 
contest will most probably be decided in those 
countries which have been recently traversed 
by our new associate, and the information which 
he has brought us respecting them is thus ren. 
dered invaluable. I most confidently trust, that 
the proceedings which have taken place this 
day in this Society will point out to every man 
in India, the advantage which is to be derived 
from enterprise like that of Lieut. Burnes, and 
that the rewards and honours bestowed upon 
him will stimulate others to make such efforts 
as are within their scope and sphere. I may 
also add, that I entertain a strong hope that 
the government, both in Great Britain and 
India, will be impressed with the necessity of 
availing itself of Lieut. Burnes’ distinguished 
talents, and that he will be placed in a situation 
where they can be developed to their fullest 
extent ; and I confidently prophecy, that if their 
development be at all concomitant with the past, 
they will not fail to secure to him the trans. 
mission of his name, under the most favourable 
auspices, to posterity. I do, therefore, my lord, 
most heartily congratulate you, and this ho. 
nourable Society, upon the accession of so dis. 
tinguished a member. [Also much applauded]. 

Lieutenant Burnes then rose and said,—My 
Lord and Gentlemen, I have felt myself placed 
in many trying situations since my return to 
this land ; but I have been placed in none more 
so than the present. The honour which this 
Society has done me, and the kindness of ex- 
pression towards me on the part of your lord- 
ship, almost unfit me for reply. But I trust 1 
am able to appreciate justly the applause of so 
eminent a Society, conveyed to me, as it has 
been, by one distinguished by his rank, but not 
more distinguished in that respect, than by his 
devotion to, and unwearied zeal in, the cause 
of Asiatic science and literature. I have the 
honour to see my name associated with many 
societies for the promotion of science and learn- 
ing; and amongst them are three Asiatic 80 
cieties in the East ; but this circumstance has 
by no means rendered me indifferent to the 
approbation of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. On the contrary, 
Thad looked forward to the evening of life, after 
my period of active service had passed away, t0 
join it. Imagine, therefore, my joy at finding 
myself, if I may use the term, by an act of pe- 
culiar favour, chosen its adopted son. It is an 
honour to me of great value; for here, in this 
place, I find myself at home, amidst the pro- 
ductions of that country in which I have passed 
fourteen years of my life. Around me I see 
the monuments, the relics, the antiquities of 
India; and what is still more pleasing to me, 
I see also many of those who have devoted their 
time and their talents to the illustration of 
these monuments. I feel myself again amongst 
those whose associations, and whose connexons 
have been for years past identified with mine. 
I cannot, however, attribute the honours, the 
favours, which have been showered upon me, 
to any merit which I possess. I am rather 
disposed to account for them, by the novelty 
and high classical interest of the countries 
which I have visited. I hope, however, that 
have been at least instrumental in pointing out 


that there is a rich harvest for the all 





inquirer in Central Asia; and I & 
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contented to be looked upon asa gleaner in that 
wide field, before the harvest is reaped; for I 
confidently trust, that the journey I have per- 
formed, will encourage future and more talented 
persons to travel there. In the presence of the 
Asiatic Society, I have now the pleasure to pay 
a debt of gratitude, which has long been due to 
it. When that distinguished and amiable man, 
the late lamented Sir John Malcolm, assumed 
the government of Bombay, he was charged by 
this Society with some communications to the 
Literary Society of Bombay. Amongst them 
was a copy of the desiderata put forth by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. This paper, with a 
spirit finely characteristic of him, Sir John Mal- 
colm had lithographed, and extensively circu- 
lated at Bombay ; a copy of it fell into my hands, 
and it was carried by me throughout my wan- 
derings in Asia. Often, when in the desert— 
often, when in the city, far removed from civi- 
lisation, have I referred to that paper with the 
utmost advantage. My inquiries have often 
been guided by it into channels, whither neither 
education nor inclination would have led me; and 
thus, gentlemen, by attending to your instruc- 
tion and guidance, I have been enabled to fill 
up many an hiatus, which would otherwise have 
remained void. It is, therefore, most gratifying 
to me, in the presence of this Society, to ac- 
knowledge my obligations to it; and I feel it 
to be my duty to offer, as a record to be placed 
amongst the archives of your Society, the iden- 
tical paper which has been so long my com- 
panion, and so frequently my guide. I perhaps 


its yet more extensive circulation, because, as a 
precis of desiderata, I look upon it to be inva- 
luable. I must now confess, that I cannot for an 
instant allow myself to appropriate the honours 
which you have conferred upon me to myself 
individually. I believe, indeed I am certain, 
that their immediate effect will be of far higher 
utility than the mere gratification of the am- 
bition or vanity of any individual. They will 
have their effect hereafter, by leading on to fur- 
therexertions my fellow-countrymen in the East, 
who, whilst they are advancing the important 
interests of this Society, will be stimulated by 
the reflection, that the more correct and in- 
timate their knowledge of Asia and its people 
18 rendered, the better enabled will England 
become to govern her Asiatic possessions with 
credit to herself and advantage to them, and 
the sooner would arrive that period at which 
the blessings of her civilisation might be spread 
overthem. Ihave now only in conclusion to re- 
iterate to this assemblage my earnestand grateful 
thanks for the distinguished honour conferred 
upon me. Your lordship has alluded to the 
former intention of the Society to bestow a 
medal upon the individual who should first 
perform the journey from which I have re- 
turned; but, I must be allowed to say, that I 
prize the honourable testimonial which I now 
have in my hand, far beyond the most precious 
medal. I shall regard it as the Indians do 
their munter, as a spell to excite me to future 
exertions ; and if my past efforts may be con- 
sidered to have entitled me to the possession of 
adocument of which I have so much reason to 

proud, I can only say, that it will act asa 
double stimulus in future efforts, in all of which 
I shall be happy to receive the Society’s instruc- 
_ A few days, gentlemen, and I shall be gone 
fom amongst you ; but that which has passed 
here this day shall never be effaced from my 
memory whilst life endures, though I am now 
compelled to say farewell. Lieut. Burnes then 
sat down, amidst loud applause, deeply affected. 

Earl Munster rose again, and addressing the 





meeting said, —I had not anticipated having 
again so soon to return my thanks to Lieut. 
Burnes, but, sir (said his lordship, addressing 
Lieut. Burnes), I must say, that if you prize 
the diploma which you hold, you may rest 


assured that an almost equal value will be) 


placed by the Society on the interesting paper 
which you have so kindly presented to us. 
Moreover, I am convinced that if the praises 
and rewards within the gift of this Society 
shall call into life a further spirit of inquiry, 
the interesting document which has so long 
accompanied you will, when placed amongst 
the relics to which you have alluded, be still 
more likely than ever to create a desire for 
enterprise and research, and I therefore shall 
move, that it be placed with care and venera- 
tion among the archives of this Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hamitton in the chair.—Lord Bray- 
brooke exhibited the matrix and impression of 
the seal of Louis, bastard of Bourbon, high ad- 
miral of France in 1466. The subject engraved 
was an ancient ship, bearing on the sail the 
arms of France, with a baton ragulé. This 
seal was lately found in the head of a weight in 
a tradesman’s shop at Saffron Walden, in Essex. 
Mr. Kater communicated a description, with 
drawings, of a Doun, or Danish fort, as it is 
usually called, standing in the centre of Loch 
Sticher in North Uist, one of the Hebrides; 
with notices of several similar ancient forts 


| Scattered over the western islands, and some 
may venture, most respectfully, to recommend | 


interesting historical and legendary anecdotes 
relating to them. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Str Henry Hatrorp, Bart. in the chair.— 
The registrar read two papers; the first treated 
of the connexion of apoplexy and palsy with 
diseases of the heart, and was by Dr. Hope— 
if we heard the name aright. The author, in 
the commencement of his paper, truly observes 
that the causes of these diseases were unknown 
until a recent date; the researches however of 
Andral, and men more eminent, had done much 
to dissipate former ignorance on this most im- 
portant branch of physiology, although even 
now it was not duly estimated or understood by 
general practitioners. Quotations were then 
made from a return of cases in the St. Mary- 
le-bone infirmary in a given period, from 
which it appeared that apoplexy was most com- 
mon and fatal between the ages of 40 and 50, 
and 70 and 80, which the author considers 
might be styled the two apoplectic periods of 
life. The inducing causes were disease or de- 
rangement of the muscular structure, which 
occurred more frequently in the early period, 
and ossification in the late. The second paper 
was by Dr. Veitch ;—it was on the connexion 
of cholera with certain states and appearances 
of the earth’s surface. Intensity of heat in 
India, it appeared, produced no change in the 
progress of this disease; and in England and 
Russia the development of its malignant fea- 
tures and its locality—along the banks of rivers 
—were nearly the same. Judging from ana- 
logy, Dr. Veitch recommends the effectual satu- 
ration of the system in sulphur—easily effected 
by the wearing of a belt—as likely to afford 
immunity from attack. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


on age Feb. 18th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
Doctor in Civil Law.—J. Buck, Queen’s College. 
Master of Arts.—J. Saunders, St. John’s a 
Bachelor in Physic.—T. A. Barker, Downing College. 
Of ArtiweJ, W. Coventry, Emanuel College. 
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Oxrorp, Feb. 19th.—The following degrees were con 
erred 


Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Conyngham, Fellow of 
New College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. T. Egerton, Christ Church; Rev. 
W. H. Pooke, Worcester College; Rev. F. Sturmer, 
Queen’s College; H. N. Dudding, Fellow, Rev. R. R, 
Suckling, Exeter College; Rev. A. R. Ludlow, Oriel Col- 
lege; E. Maddy, Brasennose College, Grand Compounder, 
incorporated from Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Rev. 
M. W. Foye, Trinity College, incorporated from Trinity 
College, Dublin. i 

Bachelors of Arts.—P. Lewis, University College; J. E. 
Bright, Student, D. W. Russell, Christ Churc ; E. B. 
Compson, Queen’s College; E. H. Tracy, Exeter College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Academy, 8 P.M. 
Mr. Westmacott’s Lectures on 
Sculpture. 
Entomological, 8 P.M. 
Phrenological, 8 P.M. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
Harveian, 8 P.M. 
Mary-le-bone Literaryand Sci-« 
entific Institution, 84 P.M. 
Mr. J. Harris, on Style. 
Linnean, 8 P.M. 
Horticultural, 1 p.m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WEDNEsDay—Society of Arts, 7} P.M. 


Royal Society, 84 p.m. 
Royal Academy, 8 P.M. 
Mr. Howard’s Lectures on 
Painting. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 3 P.M. 


FRIDAY «+++s.00e0eROyal Institution, 84 P.M. 
Mr. Hoskins.—Some account of 

the Break water in Plymouth 
Sound, illustrated in its form, 
construction, present condi- 
tion, and proposed state, by 
accurate models, 

Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 


MONDAY eons 


TeEsDAYnd 


THURSDAY... 


SATURDAY... { 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Third notice.] 

No. 490. Trouville, Fishing Smack entering 
the Port of Havre de Grace. Edward Cooke.— 
If this be the artist (as we have every reason 
to think it is) whose spirited etchings of New 
and Old London Bridge were some time ago 
noticed in our columns, we must add another 
note of admiration to his performance also; 
not having been at all aware of his practice in 
oil. In this department of art, No. 88, Emi- 
grants going off to an American Ship, G. Cham- 
bers, is likewise deserving of high praise. 

No. 96. Old Buildings on the Darro, Gra- 
nada. D. Roberts.—Another concentration of 
fine qualities of art. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the materials of which this 
exquisite morceau is composed. 

The neighbourhood of the last-mentioned 
work abounds with interesting as well as cabi- 
net-finished works; viz. No. 103, Interior of @ 
Stable; No. 110, Wellington at Waterloo, A. 
Cooper, R.A.; No. 93, Cattle and Figures in 
a Landscape, J. Dearman; No. 94, Entrance 
to a Russian Village, A. G. Vickers; No. 95, 
Scene on the Coast of Normandy, E. Cooke; 
No. 97, Buttermere High Moss, J. B. Pyne; 
No. 100, Flour Mill at Bedgellert, J. C. Bent- 
ley; No. 105, The Broken Jar, J. T. Lons- 
dale; &c. &c. &c. 

No. 112. Ii dolce far niente. E. V. Rippin- 
gille—The happiness of doing nothing is, no 
doubt, great in the warm and enervating cli- 
mate of Italy; although, even there, we pre- 
sume that “ Ease must ask the leave of dili- 
gence to be enjoyed.” But, however shat may 
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be, Mr. Rippingille has beautifully embodied 
the idea. 


No. 237. Feeding the Young Birds. Miss 
Emma Jones.— Possessing much of the charac- 
ter of Murillo’s boys; and though it lacks his| 
warm and mellow tone of colour, it has none 
of his occasional vulgarity. 

No.109. The River Dart. F. R. Lee, A.R.A.— 
Without any undue predilection for the scenery 
of our own country, coast or inland, we must 
say that it is gratifying to know we are within 
easy of such beauty as is represented in 
this and others of the same able artist's works 
in the present exhibition. It is also gratifying 
to find in this branch of art, a variety of excel- 
lence in the British school, which is not even 
approached elsewhere, in the present day. In 
proof of this assertion, we would direct the 
attention of the intelligent visitor to the Bri- 
tish Gallery to No. 296, View over the Weald 
of Sussex, Copley Fielding; No. 383, Canal 
Scene, near Dortrecht—Moonlight, G. Balmer ; 
No. 384, Fording a Brook, Canterbury, T. Sid- 
ney Cooper; No. 440, Northfleet, J. Wilson ; 
and a number of other admirable productions 
of a similar description. 

No. 171. Highlander seized by a Bloodhound. 
Charles Landseer.—A fine, though a painful 
illustration of the sagacity and power of the 
extraordinary animal who is the hero of the 
piece. To the interest arising from the repre- 
sentation of what is, no doubt, some tradition- 
ary and well-known fact, Mr. Charles Land- 
seer has added that proceeding from skilful 
pictorial execution. 

No. 60. Fruit. A.J. Oliver, A.R.A.—Culled 
from the best, and executed with the best, a 
superb dessert might be formed from the works 
in the gallery of this veteran and able artist.* 

[To be continued. } 





MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S PATENT SPRING 
PEN-HOLDER. | 
Tuts is a simple, but will prove an extensively | 
useful invention. In the common pen-holders | 
there is a rigidity which prevents very rapid | 
writing, and renders it painful to write with 
them for any length of time. By the aid ofa 
little movable tube, and a small spring, Mr. | 
Knight has entirely overcome this defect ; and 
the action of his holder, even when armed with | 
a metallic nib, is at least as elastic and agree-| 
able as that of a goose-quill pen. No person 
who once tries it will relinquish its use. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Switzerland. By William Beattie, M.D. I)- 

lustrated in a Series of Views by W. H. 

Bartlett, Esq. Parts V. VI. VII. and VIII. 

Virtue. 
WE have on several occasions expressed so 
favourable an opinion of this pleasing little 
publication, that it only remains for us to say 
that it is proceeding with undiminished spirit 
and beauty. 


The Remains of St. Stephen’s Chapel, on the 
Morning after the Fire of the \6th October, 
1834. Drawn by John Taylor, Jun., on 
Stone by A. Picken. 

Tus print (which is by special command dedi- 

cated to his majesty) represents the Speaker’s 

oratory and cloisters in the foreground, the 





* In the critique in our last number (p. 121. col. 1.) we 
ex] our at the severe indisposition under 
which Mrs. Carpenter had suffered, but we trust not in| 
such a manner as to convey the idea that she was still | 
unable to employ her pencil. We are rejoiced, on the 

» to say that this accomplished artist, one of the | 
chief female ornaments of our native School, is 
recovered, 

a 


imminent danger to which Westminster Hall 
was exposed, and the ruins of the House of 
Lords in the distance. We understand that 
the drawing is the first production of a very 
young ortist; it reflects great credit on his 
talents. 


View of Furness Abbey from the School-House. 
—JInterior of the Chapter-House, Furness 
Abbey. Drawn by R. Carlyle. Drawn and 
printed from Zinc by Day and Haghe. Ac- 
kermann and Co. 

A sHoRT time ago we gave some account of 
the new invention called Zincography. These 
two little views of Furness Abbey are highly 
satisfactory specimens of its beauty: they are 
admirable, as well for their delicacy as for their 
depth of colour. 


Andrew Thomson, D.D., Minister of St.George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. Painted by G. Watson, 
Esy., P.S.A.; engraved by T. Hodgetts. 
White and Co., Edinburgh ; Colnaghi and 
Co., London. 

MANLY, simple, and dignified. 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton. Engraved by W. O. 
Geller, from the original picture by John 
Hayter, Esq. Ackermann and Co. 


A BEAUTIFUL, animated, and highly interest- | 


ing head. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Fifth Series: continued.) 
Count Egmont, a Tragedy.—Goethe. 
Scene I1.— (Mother, Clara, and afterwards Count Egmont.) 
{rt HE same small chamber; but the fire-light now 
‘lings its fantastic shadow on the wall: 
A light less cheerful than the blessed sun, 
And yet more social. Curtains closely drawn, 
And fastened doors, shut out all else beside 
The still small world of our own hope and heart. 
The maiden’s garb is simple; but ’tis worn 
With a sweet anxiousness to please. Her hair— 
How rich its golden tresses are—is knit 
With curious care around her graceful head. 
Her cheek is red; the rose betrays her heart ; 
Telling how fast it beats. One enters there— 
A warrior by his step—and by his eye— 
And = the step is light—the eye is soft. 
Still hath that eye a dark and inward power, 
Which, like the shadow of some omen, sits 
And clouds the present with vague prophesy. } 
Mother. 
So true a lover have I never known ! 
Young Brackenberg may well deserve a place 
On those old chronicles of constancy 
That are such favourites with you. 
(Clara continues to pace the room, singing 
snatches of an old song.) 
It weeps, saddest weeping, 
It hopes, and it fears ; 
Then smiles are keeping 
A light mid its tears. 
Now humble, now scornful, 
Now gladness, now gloom ; 
Now bright as the morning ; 
Now dark as the tomb. 
Now pining all lonely ; 
Then widely it roves ; 
Yet happy is only 
The spirit that loves. 
Mother. 
Now, cease this foolish singing. 
Clara, 
Pray thee forbid me not, you do not know 
The power that lurked in that simple song : 
*T was sung beside my cradle, and recalls 
Thoughts that I love to link with thoughts of 
love. 
Frank, innocent, glad thoughts. 





He is a child, 
The workaday and worldly, are too harsh, 


Too cold a language, for his gentle mouth, 
Which has a music like the lisping child. 

The loving heart delighteth in old songs ; 
They say so many things we wish to say, 
And wake our sympathies, and make us feel 
Less strange ourselves. Others have loved as 

well, 
And left these tender relics of their love. 
Mother. 

You think of nothing else. This will not last. 
| Youth and fair Love have their appointed time; 
| They pass, and then we care for other things. 
H Clara (shuddering.) 
| Let that day come, and it will come like death, 

Cold, fearful ; but thou liest too near my heart 
| To be forgotten : other loves may pass 
| The vain, the cautious — not a love like mine. 
| (Egmont enters, his mantle folded round him, 
| Clara at first stands as if overpowered, and 
| then springs towards him. The Mother 
| makes him welcome, and, after a few words, 
| hurries to prepare supper.) 

Clara. 
| What ails my love, that thus with folded arms 
| He stands aloof? and yet love, mine, you smile, 
| The watching soldier wraps him in his cloak. 
Egmont. 
Sweet one, the lover has his ambush too— 
Disguising. 





| Clara. 
| Ah! what would my lover be ? 
Egmont. 
Whate’er you please ! 

(Throws off his cloak, appears in a splendid 

garb, and clasps her in his arms.) 
Clara. 
| I pray thee, loose me, for I fear to spoil 
| Your rich array ! How glorious you are! 
} Egmont. 
\ Are you pleased, sweetest ? Thus you bade me 
come, 
| Garbed as a Spaniard. 
Clara. 
| I shall pray thee, love, 
| To come no more, so gorgeous in array— 
| It is a barrier ‘twixt thy heart and mine. 
|I dare not touch you. Oh, the golden fleece! 
| Egmont. 
| Yes, sweet, look on it! 
| Clara. 
| It was an emperor hung it round your neck. 
Egmont. 
| And with it many a noble privilege. 
| The master of the order, and its knights 
Alone, may sit in judgment upon him 
| Who wears its stately badge upon his breast, 
Clara. 


| 
Ah, you might challenge the whole world to 


judge : 
| Your glorious life. How rich this velvet is. 
|I know not where to fix my eager eyes. 


| Egmont. 

| Look till you tire of looking, dearest child. 

| Clara. 

| I love this golden fleece. Some day I'll ask 
| Its ancient history of you. It is given— 

| The high reward of honourable toil. : 
| You wear it as your proud rank’s proudest siga- 
| I liken it, my Egmont, to your love, 

, Which wear I, as a badge, upon my heart— 
| And yet— 

Egmont. 


,; What yet, my sweetest ? 

| Clara. 

| Noble achievement won this noble pledge. 
But I have nothing done to gain your heart. 


‘and saccessfully pursuing her sieed And useth childish phrase; our common words, | How have I merited this happiness— 


| I never laboured for your love ? 
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———— 
Egmont. 

Therefore the worthier of it. Love is not 

A bird of prey, to pay the hunter’s toil— 


He is best won by those who seek him not. 
What have I done? What can I do for you? 
Clara. 

I saw you riding in the regent’s train. 


Egmont. 
Did you, my child ? I looked, but saw you not. 
Clara. 
I shun to meet your eye before a crowd— 
Iam a very coward. 
Egmont. 
Not so; it is not fear; but a sweet shame 
That sends the rose so frequent to your cheek. 
Clara. 
(Kneels at his feet, and looks up into his face.) 
Let me gaze on thee! Let me read those eyes ! 
And aye, within them comfort, joy, and hope. 
The history of my life is written there. 
Oh! tell me—are you mine—my very own— 
Mine—Egmont—the great Egmont—on whose 
staile 
So much depends—on whom the city trusts— 
He who hath given to so many life. 
Egmont. 
No, I am not he. 
Clara. 
How mean you ? 
Egmont. 
Listen, sweet ! 
The Egmont of yon city—he is proud, 
And cold, and stern, and sorrowful. He keeps 
His counsel to himself. He wears a brow 
That is a smiling shadow to his heart : 
Perplexed with seeming mirth, that shroudeth 
care. 
Exalted by a giddy populace, 
That know not what they laud, or what they 
seek. 
Moving ’mid those who understand him not ; 
Whom he has naught in common with: and 
worn 
By furious guarding ’gainst familiar friends 
Who seem, yet are not. Watched, suspected, 
feared ; 
Wearied with labour, which hath neither end 
Nor yet reward ; but only distant hope. 
Such is the Egmont of the field and state. 
But thine beloved: he is happy, frank, 
Open, and known to that most dear of hearts— 
Which he knows, too, and trusts it as his own. 


, Calm, deeply joyful ; such is Egmont now. 


Clara. 
Ah! let me die upon those blessed words— 
The world has now no joy beyond. 
L. E. L. 


[The above scene certainly suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the quisite one in “ Kenilworth,” where Leicester 
comes to visit Amy, garbed as befits his rank. A brief 
Portion will shew the general resemblance. ‘* Mean- 
while, the earl affected to resist, when she strove to take 
is cloak from him. ¢ Nay,’ she said, ¢ but I will un- 
mantle you. I must see if you have kept your word to 
me, come as the great earl that men call thee; and 
hot heretofore as a private cavalier.’ And, with a childish 
Wonder, which her youth and rustic education rendered 
hot only excusable but becoming, she examined and ad- 
mired, from head to foot, the noble form and princely 
attire of him who formed the proudest ornament of the 
court. ‘But this other fair collar, so richly wrought, 
with some jewel, like a sheep hung by the middle, at- 
tached to it, what,’ said the young countess, ‘ does it 
‘gnify ? * This collar,’ said the earl, ‘is the badge of 
: noble order of the Golden Fleece, once appertaining 
nite House of Burgundy. It hath high privileges, my 
pg belonging to it— this most noble order — for even 
, 4 King of Spain himself, who hath now succeeded to 
the honours and demesnes of Bur, undy, may not sit in 
Judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, unless by 
pyemned and consent of the great chapter of the order. 
ob 2. properly to Flanders; and Egmont and Orange 
k € pride in seeing it displayed on an English bosom.’”— 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

TuE first concert took place on Monday last, 
and was attended by a full audience, who lis- 
tened with delight to the superior and charming 
performances of Mad. Stockhausen, Cramer, 
Braham, Blagrove, and others, in Spohr’s new 
symphony, Mendelssohn’s overture, the ‘ Isles 
of Fingal ;” Mozart’s sinfonia, Op. 7. Hors- 
ley’s “ Gloria in excelsis,” and Beethoven’s 
overture to ‘“* Egmont,” &c. The great at- 
traction was Spohr’s characteristic symphony, 
‘* Die Weihe der Tine;” the particulars of 
which appear from the programme. That 
Spohr, in composing it, had Beethoven’s “* Pas. 
torale” in view, is strikingly obvious, and 
therefore a comparison might be justifiable. 
It is a fine masterly composition, of which the 
martial music in the third movement is likely 
to be the most popular. The introduction into 
the last movement of the German funeral hymn, 
one of the most beautiful sacred compositions 
ever invented, is managed with great skill, and 
exceedingly effective. The first movement, 
expressive of the deep silence of nature, may 
well be called a musical puzzle. Mr. John 
Cramer proved anew in his concerto (himself 
and Mozart) how unique he stands in what 
may be called the perfection of piano-forte play- 
ing; and Mr. Blagrove, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and lately a pupil of Spohr, 
shewed himself quite worthy of such advan- 
tages of tuition. He might, however, have 
chosen a better concerto. 

Miss Pelsler’s first Concert, on Tuesday 
morning (i. e. 2 o’clock p. m.), at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, attracted a numerous auditory, 
who were enchanted with the performances on 
the guitar of this little musical prodigy, who is 
only ten years of age. The other vocal and 
instrumental entertainments were of a very 
pleasing order. Mr. A. Roche sang very 
sweetly, as also did Miss Bruce a charming 
Scotch ballad. 


Mr. Eliason’s third Soirée Musicale.—The 
same evening this choice concert was given at 
Madlle. Cellini’s residence in Manchester- 
street, and both in the selection of the music 
and its execution was a great treat. Two 
ancient madrigals were quite to our taste; and 
a grand trio on the pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Messrs. Salaman, Eliason, and 
Rousselot, a fine and stirring performance. 
We have also much praise to bestow on Mr. 
and Mrs. Seguin, and the other contributors 
to the evening’s harmony. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
For never are Men half so frightful, as when 
they have all their own way. Song; sung by 
Madame Vestris, in Mr. Charles Dance’s 


Burletta, entitled ‘* How to get off.”” The 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by J. P. 
Tully. London, printed for the Author. 


Tuts is an agreeable air, with pleasant words, 
rendered still more piquant by Madame Vestris, 
when she used to sing it in the character of a 
French grisette. With respect to the circum- 
stances attending the publication of the song, 
a detail of which is appended to it, we feel 
compelled to say, in justice to Mr. Dance, that 
we believe him to be perfectly right in resisting 
the fair lessee’s preposterous demand; at the 
same time, we scarcely think that such dissen- 
sions are of any interest to the public at large, 
and should, therefore, doubt the judiciousness 
of the author’s procedure. 


An Elementary Compendium of Music; for the 
Use of Schools. By a Lady. 4to. pp. 72. 
London, 1835. Murray. 

A work of the nature of the one before us 

was very much wanted; those of Busby, Bur- 

rowes, Pasquali, &c. not being, according to our 
notions, any thing like adapted for the pur. 
poses of scholastic instruction, though not all 
for the same reasons. Our authoress, without 
falling into the prolixity of some, or the brevity 
and obscurity of others, has produced a volume 
which, we doubt not, will impart to any learner 
of ordinary capacity a competent knowledge of 
the rules of harmony, and enable him to play 
any figured bass with facility and satisfaction. 

We strongly recommend it to our musical 

readers. 


I'll wander to thy Fairy Bower. A Ballad; as 
sung by Miss Turpin. By D. Lee. London, 
Lee. 

Tuts air is simple and pretty, but does not 

possess much originality, reminding us strongly 

of the Reichstadt waltz. It is within the com. 
pass of almost any lady’s voice. 


LE’ Engageante; grande Valse pour le Piano~ 
forte. Composée par Madame Bonnias. Lon« 
don, Keith. 

La Diane Premiére; grande Valse pour le 
Piano-forte. Same composer. London, 
Boosey. 

Les Méridionales ; Contredanses variées pour 
le Piano-forte. Same composer. London, 
Keith. 

THE two former of Madame Bonnias’ compo- 
sitions are very airy and graceful: the first, 
L’Engageante, in particular. Of the contre- 
danses we are sorry that we are not able to 
include them in the same praise. The airs do 
not possess much melody, and the arrangement 
is scarcely within the powers usually possessed 
by most amateur quadrille players. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

WE are much pleased with Auber’s opera, 
Lestocg. ‘The music is of that tasteful and 
light nature which characterises this charming 
composer’s works, but we fear it is not so 
likely to become popular as some of his previous 
productions, from a reason which to us ap- 
peared quite obvious, namely, that the beauties 
are too transient for the ear to retain them 5 
and perhaps there may be more minute points 
of eccentricity than suffice to render the music 
interesting. Many hearings would reconcile 
us to the songs, which now appear a little ab- 
rupt; yet, on the whole it is a masterly coms 
position, full of thought and delicacy of expres- 
sion. The pieces which particularly deserve 
praise are the overture, which is a spirited 
composition. The duet ‘* How sweet to pass,” 
sung by Lestocg and Elizabeth, and a great 
portion of the finale to the first act—more espe- 
cially the trio ‘* New perils now await ;” the 
song and chorus of Lestocq, ** Drink to those,’” 
all of which went, both as regards the chorus and 
orchestra, in a manner which would do credit 
to any foreign theatre. The rest of the finale, 
until the last few pages of chorus, is rather un- 
interesting; but the “ working-up,”’ like all 
Auber’s codas is highly effective. The second 
act gives us, to begin with, a pretty song, (Miss 
H. Cawse), ‘“*‘ Young Ivan all the dreary day,” 
which, though not very original, reminding us 
of the barcarolle in Fra Diavolo, and a song 
from Herold’s Marie, is, notwithstanding, ve 

sweet, beautifully sung, and deservedly una, 





The duet between Catherine and Lestocg is 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





RES OAR PE ELI SE INTE 

quite a gem; perfectly original, expressive, 
and, in point of instrumentation, equal to any 
thing Auber has yet written. The orchestra 
was a little out of tune at times, which can 
easily be remedied. Surely A flat is a good 
key for the wind instruments. The quintet 
‘Oh pretty little Muscovite,” is an exceed- 
ingly pretty composition, very naive and tran- 
quil. The trio by Elizabeth, Dimitri, and 
Goloffkin, is cleverly worked out, but too 
long. The ballet music is characteristic, but 
certainly not so striking in melody as that in 
Gustavus. The song of Lestocg in the third 
act ** Oh France,” is not in unison with the 
feeling of the rest of the opera. It is not by 
Auber, certainly; and, though evidently in- 
tended for a “hit,” from the time-serving 
style in which it is written, is rather a failure, 
though beautifully sung by Mr. Phillips. The 
scena, ‘‘ The midnight’s thoughtful hour,” we 
neither liked as a composition, nor did we ap- 
prove of the unfinished singing of Miss Betts. 
The next thing we were struck with was the 
chorus of conspirators, ‘“* The midnight’s wel- 
come tolling,”’ which is replete with cautious 
determination excellently expressed. The effect 
of the military band in the last scene is start- 
lingly real. Indeed, the whole of the music is 
of that description which we should expect 
from the pen of the composer of Masaniello ! 
The greatest credit is due to the performers 
concerned in the opera and the orchestra, 
whose exertions were of the most zealous 
description. The scenery is superb; and yet 


the effect of the whole is dull and flat. 


VICTORIA. 

A GRAND new marine melo-drame, the Con- 
traband Captain, has been produced here in 
full force; and the little marvellous Master 
Burton, who plays nearly as many characters 
as he is years old (nine to eleven), contributes 
to give full satisfaction to the trans-tamisian 
audiences. The Strand has been legally shut 
up through the medium of informations at Bow 
Street, which ended in the fining of Messrs. 
Mitchell and Forester 50/. each, not because 
they were good actors, but because somebody 
sold wine in the lobby, of which an attorney’s 
clerk bought a glass, and drank it. 


OLYMPIC. 
Ir novelty were as sure a proof of excellence as 
of enterprise, we would say that nothing could 
surpass the exertions of the Minors; and, in- 
deed, with regard to the Olympic, it must be 
owned that there has generally been great 
merit as well as great activity. This week 
two new pieces have beea produced. On Mon- 
day a burletta, by the indefatigable and prolific 
Mr. Jerrold, called Hearts and Diamonds, and 
on Thursday another burletta called the River 
God. Hearts and Diamonds is the story of a 
novel dramatised, and bears a strong resem- 
blance, in its principal incidents, to the School 
Jor Scandal. A rich nabob comes home, and 
presenting himself in disguise, discovers the 
true state of family affairs, and the characters 
and feelings of parties in relation thereto. Of 
course the end is what it ought to be. Liston, 
as Mr. Paradise, has a rather original part, 
which he sustains admirably ; and as Vestris, 
Miss Malcolm, F. Mathews, J. and W. Vining, 
have also a good share of stage business, the 
whole goes off very effectively. The River 
God was too late for notice now. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


On Thursday, previous to La Vie d’un Joueur 
(excellently acted and for the last time), a new 





vaudeville by Paul de Kock, called Le Commis 
et la Grisette was produced. It is a light and 
pretty piece, and created much laughter and 
applause. The music, also, is tastefully selected. 
Mdlle. Wilimen and M. Dubourjal had the 
chief parts, but were neatly assisted by Malle. 
Fanny and M. Ferdinand. 

M. Lemaitre is acquiring quite a Kean cele- 
brity, and often reminds us of that tragedian. 


Neer 
higher branches of sculpture, the artist is re. 
tiring from the exercise of a profession, for 
which, to confess the truth, there is in these 
times but too little encouragement in this land 
of wealth. No fewer than 240 subjects are 
enumerated, many of them of great merit and 
interest ; and we do hope that they will pro. 
duce a sum sufficient to cheer the remaining 
days of their veteran creator and possessor. 





VARIETIES. 

Mad. Stockhausen.—A report has been com- 
mon that this delightful songstress was about 
to retire from the exercise of her profession ; we 
have much pleasure in stating it is altogether 
unfounded. From the frequent mention of her 
performances in terms of applause in our 
Gazette, we may rank ourselves among the 
numerous body of her admirers who anticipate 
much gratification from a continuance of those 
sweet melodies with which she has so often 
charmed us. 

Encouragement of Literature.—We have 
heard, and with great satisfaction, that the 
present ministers intend to restore the pensions 
originally conferred on eminent literary men 
through the medium of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and the resumption of which, after 
the death of its founder, George IV., we ever 
deeply regretted. In one or two cases, Dr. 
Jameson’s and Mr. Millingen’s, they were re- 
stored by Earl Grey; but we trust that there 
will be no selection now, and that al/ the Royal 
associates whom death has spared to us (for 
Coleridge and Malthus are dead) will again be | 
distinguished and gladdened by this honourable | 

rant. 

, Meadow's Views of the late Houses of Par- 
liament.—A private view was to have taken 
place on Thursday, but on account of some 
mistake in the gas-fitting, it was postponed till 
to-day. From the cursory glance we had of 
the views and transparency prepared to repre- 
sent this splendid calamity, we should think it 
likely to be a very attractive exhibition. The 
ancient buildings are shewn; then their confla- 
gration, with moving circumstances produced 
by dioramic means; and, lastly, the ruins. | 
The design is popular, and, as far as we could 
judge, the features of resemblance accurately 
and ably preserved. 

Wonderful Accuracy!—As a proof how 
much more correctly business is done in the 
House of Commons at early than at late hours, 
the first discussion on Thursday, about five } 
o'clock, Pp. M., on a motion that no new matters | 
of importance should be brought forward after | 
the vinous and somnolent hour of eleven, was 
adjourned by the mover, Mr. Ewart, to Friday 
the eleventh of March. In what year was not 
stated, but the llth of March next is Wed- 
nesday ! 

The Weather. — The weather has been more 
tempestuous during the last ten days than we 
remember it in the metropolis ; and has been 
the less relished in consequence of the fine 
winter—not to mention the German calculation 
that we were to have no more foul seasons for 
a hundred years. Instead of which, every thing | 
is equally stormy in ‘* the House’ and out of 
it. All the winds seem to have elected a Speaker, 
to preside over their daily and nightly meetings 
for hours together. 

Mr. Rossi's Gallery.—The affection we ex- 
pressed for our native arts, only so lately as in 
our last No., induces us (though not quite 
within our rules) to notice the approaching sale 
by Mr. George Robins, of Mr. Rossi’s Gallery, 
of which a catalogue has been sent to us. After 
more than half a century’s devotedness to the 





lopstock’s Messiah.—From our knowledgeof 
Mr. Egestroff’s indomitable perseverance under 
every difficulty, we should be happy to attend 
his Course of Lent Lectures on Klopstock’s 
Messiah ; but, alas! we cannot be, nor even 
send, every where, and Regent’s Park is far 
from our usual evening engagements; and we 
can only recommend the course to German stu. 
dents, and the friends of German literature. 

Miss Romer.—We see by the newspapers, 
that this admirable vocalist has left the united 
theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, in 
consequence of some dispute with the manage. 
ment. 

La Gaieté.—It is all over with Paris, and 
Gaiety is no more. The theatre of that name 
has been burnt to the ground. 

King’s College.—Mr. Marsden's library is 
being removed to the place of its destination in 
King’s College ; where Mr. Wheatstone is in 
the course of delivering a series of lectures on 
Sound, which no one understands either in 
practice or theory better than this intelligent 
individual, whose curious experiments are not 
only interesting in themselves but tend to very 
interesting results. The first scholarship, found- 
ed by Sir H. Worsley, was conferred by the 
council on M, Von Dadelszen, a distinguished 
student. 

London University.—At the annual meeting 
on Wednesday, a mortgage of 2,500/. was agreed 
to, in order to complete the North London Hos. 
pital. The report was favourable to the internal 
resources and prospects of the Institution. Mr. 
Tooke proposed to get rid of the joint-stock 
character of the foundation ; but withdrew his 
motion after much discussion. Officers, &c. 
were elected. 

The West of England Journal of Science and 
Literature.—We have looked with more than 
common satisfaction over the first Number of 
this journal, which does infinite credit to its 
editor and his supporters, and to Bristol, the 
seat of its publication. We have not had time 
to read it carefully ; but we are quite prepared 
to say, from what we have read, Mr. Cony- 
beare’s Introduction to Geology, some of the 
Introduction to Zoology, and other papers both 
scientific and learned, that a more instructive 
and agreeable miscellany does not issue from 
the English press. We trust that Bristol and 
the surrounding country will do justice to s0 
deserving a publication, which we shall do our- 
selves the pleasure of noticing further when we 
have seen more of its development. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


An edition of such of the late Mr. Charles Lamb's 
Writings as can be recovered by his executors, with & 
large Selection from his Correspondence, is announ 
under the superintendence of Mr. Serjeant Telfourd, 
accompanied by a Biographical Notice from his pen. 

A Poet’s Portfolio, or Minor Poems, in Three Books, 
by James Montgomery. i : 

Travels in Ethiopia, by G. A. Hoskin, Esq. with 
Plates. 





In the Press. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Robert let 
Clive, collected from the Family Papers at Worst s + 
other sources, by Sir John Malcolm. — Old Maids, the! 
Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. — The Self-Con, 
demned, a Novel, by the Author of ** The Lollards, 
*« Calthorpe,” “« The Witch Finder,” &c.— The Fifth 4 
lume of the Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and — 
tions == Practical Observations on the Physiology 
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iseases of the Teeth, by John Mallan. — The third edi- 
= of oo aatabingses y of a Dissenting Minister, with 
an Answer from the Rev. Author to the Reviewers of the 
former Editions. — The Student’s Pocket Edition of Bi- 
shop Butler’s Sermons. — Flora and Thalia, or Gems of 
Flowers and Poetry, culled and arranged by a Lady, with 
coloured Plates. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Germanic Empire, Vol. II. by S. A. Dun- 
ham, Esq. LL.D. &c. forming Vol. LXIV. of Dr. Lard- 
ners Cabinet Cyclopedia. — Tusser’s Hundred Good 
Payntes of Husbandrie, reprinted verbatim, by C. Clark 
(an amateur), at his private press, 4to. 2s. sewed. — Prac- 
tical Piety, or the Rules of Life deduced from the Scrip- 
tures, 32mo. ls. cloth. — Rev. T. H. Gallaudet’s Child’s 
Book of Repentance, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. — The British 
Pulpit, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. — The Marsdens and the 
Daventrys, Tales by the Author of ‘ Traits and Tradi- 
tions of Portugal,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Switzerland, illustrated description, by Beattie, Vol. I. 
4to. 20s. — History of the Boroughs and Municipal Cor- 
porations in the United Kingdom, by H. A. Merewether 
and A. J. Stevens, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. bds.— 
New Arabian Nights, 3 vols. reduced to 12s. cloth.— Rev. 
A, Cooper’s Second Week of Family Prayers, 18mo. 2s. 
bd.— Rev. C. Girdlestone’s C tary of the New Tes- 
tament, Part IV. 9s. cloth; Vol. II. 18s. cloth. — The 
French Language its own Teacher, 7 R. Aliva, 12mo. 
5s, sheep. —St. Leon, a Drama, in Three Acts, 8vo. 5s. 
sewed.—Memoirs of Mirabeau, written by Himself, 2 vols. 
$vo. 21s. . — Collection of Examples on the Integral 
Calculus, 8vo. 5s. Gd. bds. — Aeschyli Septem Contra 
Thebas, with Notes, * John Griffiths, M.A. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
~—Stonehouse’s Sick Man’s Friend, new edition, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bds. — Tales for Young People, selected from Miss 
Mitford’s American Stories, 3 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. hf.-bd.; 
Stories for Little Boys, ditto, ditto, 3 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
hf.-bd.—Ellen, or the Young Godmother, by A.C. Mant, 
9d edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; Caroline Lismore, ditto, 
% edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Souter’s Second School 
Reader, a Geographical Class-Book, by H. A. Hansard, 
Plates, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. — Lectures on Promoting and 
Preserving Health, by T. Hodgkin, M.D. 18mo. 4s. bds. 
— Parliamentary Indicator, 1835, 32mo. 2s. cloth. — The 
Natural Son, a German Tale, translated from Spindler, 








by Lord Albert Conyngham, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 
bds. — Le Veritable Ami des Enfans, par Cesar Malan, 
D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth.—The Doctrines of Friends, 
or the Religious Principles held by the Society called 
Quakers, by E. Bates, 12mo. 2s. cloth.— Archbold’s Peel’s 
Acts, 3d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 28s. bds. — Prater on the 
Conflict between the Laws of England and Scotland, 8vo. | 
3s, sewed. — Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman in Debt, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. — Parliamentary Pocket | 
Companion, 1835, 18mq. 4s. cloth. — The Bride’s Book, 
Code of Morals for Young Married Women, selected by 
Mrs, H. C. Caddick, 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk. -— Fisher’s Views 
in India, China, &c. Vol. I. 4to. 21s. hf.-bd. morocco.— 
a Life and Correspondence, 2 vols. 4to. reduced 
to 50s. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 
February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 12 | From 37 to 4 30°08 to 30-13 
Friday +--+ 13 sore 3 30°03 ++ 29°89 
Saturday -- 14 cove 37 » 29°71 
Sunday-++- 15 | «+++ 38 ¢ 29°50 
Monday -- 16 | «+++ 39 -- 29:44 .. 99°59 
Tuesday -..17 | +0 40 29-52 stationary 
Wednesday 18 | +++. 33 + 29°46 ++ 29°44 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Raining generally during the forenoon of the 12th. 
The 13th cloudy, except the evening. Rain at times 
during the 14th. Frequent intervals of sunshine during 
the 15th; a few drops of rain in the evening. The 16th, 
} meng 18th generally cloudy; rain on the morning of 
e 18th. 


Rain fallen, +45 of an inch. 

Barometer. 
29°40 ++ 29°37 
29°28 ++ 2995 


February. | Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 19 | From 29 to 43 
Friday ---- 20 core BF oe 
Saturday -- 21 coco 9D cc 
Sunday---. 22 coos 39 ce 
Monday -- 93 coos BB cc 
Tuesday +. 24 soee B2 ce 
Wednesday 25 seve BS ve 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 24th, cloudy, with frequent rain; lightning 
on the afternoon of the 2ist, followed by two or three 
peals of rather loud and long continued thunder, and a 
shower of small hail. Strong gales of wind from the 
S.W. during the week. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +425 of an inch. 

imonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 

The rain fallen at Highgate during the month of Ja- 

huary, 0930 of an inch. 


29°16 «+ 
29°30 ++ 
29°17 
29°48 
29°66 


29°34 
29°20 
29°34 
29°62 
29°46 


Estrects Srom « Meteorological Register kept at High 
yeombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. January 1835. 
Thermometer—Highest---.-.-. 50°-50/--the 25th. 

+ 20th, 


Mean. -- ++ 35°-63911, 
Barometer—Highest. ++ 30°55 ++ the 2d. 
0’ 


Number of days of rain and snow, 9. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 0°875. 

Winds.—6 East—7 West—2 North—1 South—3 North- 
east—3 South-east—8 South-west—1 North-west. 

General Observations. — The extreme of cold was lower 
than for the last four years, yet the mean temperature of 
the month, with the exception of last January, which was 


extraordinarily warm, was above any in the same month 
since 1828. The b was lly high, the max- 
imum having been exceeded only once, viz. in 1825, in 
the last eleven years. The quantity of rain and melted 
snow exactly equalled the rain that fell in 1833, which 
was less than usual for the month. Snow fell three 
times, on the 19th, 20th, and 2]st; the whole quantity 
two inches in depth. 





GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1834. 





Thermometer. | 


(Kept at Edmonton.) 


Barometer. 
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30°38 29°36 | 299870 
|| 30°29 29°47 | 29-8778 
|| 30°23 29-43 | 29-8485 
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30°1978 | 1°35 
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Year-.! 87! 92 | 61-221 65 || 30-54 | 29-08 | 29-8842 | 1-46 | 25-475 








(Kept at High Wycombe, by a Member of the London Meteorological Society.) ’ 


| 
Thermometer. 


| | Barometer. 


Winds. 





——— 
|January--|| 54°25 | 
|February 2 6 31 
|March *+- 23°25 | 4276612) 35°75 | 30-28 
|April ---- | 24-75 | 44-17083, 40°75 | 30-20 
|May ---- 7 32 | 53.73387 30°22 
\June +++ 2 34 = | 56°97083 < 

|July +--+ *50| 44 | 61-10887 
|August -- 36 = | 61-49395 
|September “5 | 34 59°46875° 
| October * 29°25 | 47°54032 
November | | 41°1375 

December 24 


Month. | | 


ees | | eee | ee) eee | eee —=_ —— | 
Year --|! 88°50 | 22 | 48-58936' 39°14 | 30-38 | 28°61 | 99°78507 1-05 | 


26-25 | 30-13 | 28-81 |29-47032 1-32 
| 30-24 | 29°37 |29°88880! +87 

29°28 | 29°94957 1 
29-02 |29-91177 1°18 
29°10 | 29°77516 112 
2 | 29°28 | 29°741 “84 | 
29°23 | 29°71032 +82 
29°32 | 29°63935 -61 
29°19 | 29°82077 1-05 || 
30°38 | 29°05 | 29°79483 1°33 | 
5 || 30°18 | 29-00 | 29°68188 1°18 || 2°35 } 
| 37-91129 28° || 30-35 | 28-98 |30°03709 1.37 | 
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(Kept at Cheltenham, by Mr. Samuel Moss.) 





| Thermometer. 


ge. | 


| Month. 


| 


Mean. 





t | Ran, 


Con 


January ..|| 57°5 
February.) 52°5 32 
March --)| 56°0 
|April --++!| 61-0 
|May sees || 690 
June ---- | 770 
ped | 78% 
jAugust --|) 77°5 
September) | 72°5 
{October - «|; 69°0 | 
|November'| 60°5 | 31-0 | 
December || 55:5 | 31*5 
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41°69 30°42 | 29°33 


Barometer. 


29°602 1-22) 
29-815 | +69! 
29-923 | +95 
29°876 |1-01 | 
5 | 29°752 | +97) 

| 29°69 | “66 | 


29°645 | 62 | 
30-064 |1°04| 
30015 |1°15| 35 || 54) 4 
29-954 |1°12 : 5 | 
30°105 |1.09}} 1: 34] 5 


Winds. 
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Year. || 78°5 | 30-0 | 51-983 | 48°5 || 30°57 | 26-91 | 29843 '1-661! 
The mode of keeping the above Registers is as follows :— 
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At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north 
in the shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 





ascertained by a horizontal self-registering ther 


ter in a similar situation. The daily range of the 


thermometer and barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from 8 in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the result of the 


most frequent observations, 
At Wycombe, the thermometer and barometer are 


The rain is measured every morning at 8 o'clock. 


registered at 8 a.M., at 3, and 10 p.m.: the extreme 


cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer; the wind is the result of the most frequent obser- 


vations. 


At Cheltenham, the temperature is ascertained by a horizontal self-registering thermometer, suspended 


about five feet from the ground, in a north-east aspect, and the observation made at 8 o’clock a.m. 


The 


ressure of the atmosphere and the direction of the winds are registered at 8 o'clock a.m. and 8 o’clock p.m. 


he quantity of rain which has fallen is registered at 8 o'clock A.M. 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMs, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have abstained from reviewing two or three small 
but valuable publications which have reached us in good 
time this week, but do not press for instant notice. With 
the prospect of an unenterprising publishing season be- 
fore us—if we judge from announcements up to this 

riod—we consider this course to be preferable to more 
immediate, and, of consequence, in many cases less exact 
reviews. Some of our scientific papers in this number 





28°81 +--+ 16th, 
29°-80967 





— a present interest, which we should be sorry to 
pair by delay; such as the proceedings of the Royal 


Asiatic Society, as an homage to the character of Lieut. 
Burnes, who is again on the eve of leaving his native land 
for the far East. 

We feel obliged to Mr. Jones, secretary, for sending us 
the statement, and inviting us to attend the meeting re- 
specting the Amateur Musical Festival, but are rather 
surprised that he should have discovered there was such a 
journal as the Literary Gazette to favour with his atten. 
tions; seeing that of 195 tickets presented to the public 
press, not one found its way to 7 Wellington Street We 
are » however, to see that the loss was only 711, 198, 9d, 
and hope the next effort will be more successful, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
ALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning, until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, ls¢-—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


~ x ~ 

COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES 

on the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable to the 

Arts of Design, and for the purposes of general Intormation, will 

be delivered, during the Months of March and April, at the 

Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, in Great Windmill Street, Hay- 

market, by Mr. JOHN GREGORY SMITH, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Teacher of Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 

It will be attempted in this short course of Lectures, to afford 
a general view of this important science, divested, as much as 
possible, of all the minute or technical details, which are so 
essentially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, 
and to render such information only as may be more particularly 
useful to students in the arts of design, to those gentlemen of the 
legal profession, for the performance of whose daties some degree 
of anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves practi- 
cally acquainted with the i h and func- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the course, an opportunity will be afforded to the artist 
of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, exposed 
to view by careful dissection, while, at the same time, their rela- 
tive proportions and modes of action will be compared and de- 
scribed upon the living model. The structure and figure of the 
joints also, the anatomy and physiology of expression, and the 
physiology of respiration, are points to which particular attention 
will be devoted. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 3d day of March, 
1835, at Eight o’Clock in the evening, precisely, and be continued 
on each succeeding Thursday and Tuesday, at the same hour. 

Cards of admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, and 
Prospectuses, explaining the order in which the subject will be 
considered, may be obtained of Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, Print- 
sellers, Pall Mall East; of Mr. Fraser, Bookseller, 215 Regent 
Street ; and at the Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, Great Wind- 
mill Street, Haymarket. 


HE EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST SOCIETY. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Hoghton, Esq. 
Edward Legh, Esq. 





Sands Bellis, Esq. 
John Chippendate, Esq- 
John Cole, Esq. Peter Ogier, Esq. 
Captain Sir A. P. Green, R.N. Joseph Woodhead, Esq. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Coutts and Co, 
SOLICITOR—John Clayton, Esq. 

This Society has been formed for the Purchase of Reversionary 
Property, Life Interests, and Annuities; and is to be located at 
the West End of the Town. 

The Capital will consist of 300,007, in 3,000 Shares of 1001. 
each; 5/. per Share to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the 

ind by I 1 of not ing 5/. each, as the Di- 
rectors shall find good opportunities of Investment. 

advantage to the public ding the of 
Companies of this nature is manifest. Persons having occasion 
to dispose of their Reversionary Property, or Life Interests, find 
a certain market for them without resorting to an Auction —the 
exposure ding which (independ of the expense) might 
be seriously prejudicial to them; and those who are possessed only 
of Life Interests, and cannot therefore, short of selling them, raise 
money otherwise than by way of Annuity, have, by means of such 
Companies, an opportunity of supplying their necessities upon 
fair and honourable terms. 

The Company will be the purchasers of no property but of the 
best description, nor will they advance any money by way of an- 
nuity but upon undoubted security ; and they will conduct their 
business 30 as to relieve themselves from the possibility of being 
charged with taking ad ge of the ities of who 
may transact business with them. There is no necessity for any 
over reaching or unfair conduct in order to realise a fair profit 
from such a mode of employing capital. The legitimate profits 
are known to men of business to be very considerable. 

The Directors have reserved to themselves the power of in- 
creasing their present number (eight) to not exceeding twelve. 
This power it is not, however, their intention to exercise without 
a manifest corresponding advantage to the Society. Itis theirde- 
termination to admit of no expense that is not necessary for the 

ffi y of the blish in order that the fullest possible 
extent of benefit may result to the Shareholders from the invest- 
ment of their capital. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Solicitor, Mr. Clay- 
ton, No. 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, of whom a Prospectus may 
be obtained. 
Messrs. Ackermann and Co. Printsellers to their Majesties and 

the Royal Family, 96 Strand, beg leave to announce having 

recently published the following new Engravings : — 
ite 
PORTRAIT of the HONOURABLE 
Mrs. NORTON, engraved in Mezzotinto, by W. O. 
Geller, from a picture by J. Hayter, Esq. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 
12s.; before Letters, 15s. 

Hinda, Engraved in Mezzotinto, by G. H. 

Philips after G. Beechey, of Calcutta. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, 25s. 
r 4 : 

The Wanton Courser, from Homer’s Iliad, 
painted by S. Gilpin, R.A. in Mezzotinto by 8S. W. Reynolds, en- 
graver to their Majesties. Prints, 1/. lle, 6d.; Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
before Letters, 32. 3s. 

Reapers in a Storm, Painted by Beaume, 
and engraved in Mezzotinto by J. Maile. Prints, 24s, 

> ~ . . A ° 

Self- Examination, in Mezzotinto, by G. 
Sanders. Prints, 5s.; Proofs, 7s. 67. ' 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington Present- 
ing Colours to the 93d Highland Regiment at Canterbury, Oct. 
7th, 1834, Coloured Print, price 10s, 6d. 

Fox Chase, a New Series of 4 Coloured Plates 
after painti by F. C. Turner, illustrating the old song of a 
‘Southerly Wind and a Cloudy Sky.’ Price, the set, 42s. 

Racing, in Four Coloured Plates after D. 
Wolstenholme. Price, the set, 16s. 
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ERMAN CONVERSAZIONE and 

LECTURE.—Mr. Schmidt has to announce that he 

will commence a new Course of Ten Lectures on German Litera- 

ture, at his residence, No. 11 Rathbone Place, on Monday, March 
9th, and following Mondays, at half past 8 o'clock. 

A Conversazione (in the German Language) is held every even- 
ing of Lecture, from half past 7 to half past 8 o’clock, at which 
Mr. Schmidt presides. 

A Synopsis of the Lectures may be had on application to Mr. 
Schmidt, as above, or to Messrs. Wessel and Co. 6 Frith Street; 
and Messrs. Richter and Co. 30 Soho Square. 

Fee : One Guinea the Course. 


Shortly will be published, a splendid Print of 


HE late COMMONS’ HOUSE of PAR. 


LIAMENT, now being engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins, 
from an Original Drawing, made (by order of the late Speaker) in 
November 1833, by H. W. Burgess, Esq. Landscape Painter in 
ordinary to His Majesty. Price, for Proofs, 2/. 2s,; Prints, 1. 1s. 

Names of Subscribers will be received by W. H. W. Burgess, 
134 Sloane Street, and the Publisher, J. Dickinson, New Bond 
Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, LXIII. for 


March 1835, price 2s, 6d. contains: 

Church Reform—The Songs of Italy. Chapter II. (From the 
Prout Papers)—The Cliffords of Craven. A Tradition—Tour of 
Oliver Yorke’s Rhyming Cousin. Fit. IV.—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No, LVIII. with a Portrait of Béranger—A few 
Observations on the Crime of Forgery and its Punishment — 
History of Corporations—“ Quarrels of ” Zoologists—Odd Thoughts 
on Strange Subjects. By Mordaunt Couplet, Esquire — The 
Second Triumvirate—Of Ireland in 1834. By an Officer in a 
Marching Regiment (continued)—Pitt and Peel; or, ’tis Fifty 
Years’ since. A Tale of March 1784 and March 1835. By an old 
Parliamentary Rhyme-Maker—The Sea Sprite; or, a Voice from 
the Deep—The Hunter of Comar, By the Ettrick Shepherd— 
The Prospects of the Ministry. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 








LORD ALBERT CONYNGHAM'S TRANSLATION 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


AJ ~ ° 
"HE NATURAL SON; a Tale descrip- 
tive of the Age of the Emperor Rudolph the Second. 
From the German of Spindler. 
By Lord ALBERT CONYNGHAM, M.P. 
John Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
Just published by Ba Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


n 8 vols. post 8vo. 
TT HE PRINCES S&. 
Author of “ Florence Macarthy,” &c¢ 


By Lady Morgan, 
“A very clever and interesting book. ‘There is life, feeling, 
humour, and nalveté in every page.” —Athencum. 


II, 
The Unfortunate Man. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
Author of ** The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 

« Abounding in striking descriptions, heightened by a strong 
vein of humour.”— Atlas. 

«« The sea-sketches in these volumes will stand a comparison 
with the best of the Scott of the Ocean, Cooper.”—Scotsman, 


III. 
Francesca Carrara. 
B 


y L. E. 
Author of the «* Improvvisatrice,” &c. 3 vols. 
« A book of remarkable power and genius.”—Ezxaminer.' 


Iv. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
‘iii red rs ee elim ie erie &e. 3 vols. 
e best fiction in any language od E . 
a classical foundation.” —Atlase _— identi 


Vv. 
The Heir Presumptive. 
? By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 
“This will be one of the most successful, as it is certainly one 
the most attractive, works of fiction of the present season.” — 
Morning Post. 


VI. 
Sketches of a Sea-Port Town. 
y Henry F. Chorley, Esq. 3 vols. 

ae very entertaining work, whether we regard its character- 
istic romances or its graphic pictures of that nurse of enterprise, 
an English sea-port.”—Globe. 

yII. 
The Countess of Montfort. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
a VIIL. 
Village Reminiscences. 
By an Old Maid. 3 vols, 

“ This writer unites in her genius, much of the clear, and ten- 
der, and picturesque manner of Miss Mitford, with the force and 
passion of Crabbe, and the satirical wit, humour, and brilliant 
sketching of Madame D’Arblay.”—Morning Chronicle. 


IX. 
Romances of Many Lands ; 
With Sketches of Life and Manners, 
Comic and Serious. 3 vols. 

Principal contents :—The Dead Guest—The Miseries of having 
nothing to do—A Water Party—The Bandit of the Estretla—The 
Slave Ship—The Emigrant’s Daughter—The Devil's Barn—The 
Last Eruption of Vesuvius—The Gipsey’s Prophecy, &c. 


Also, just ready, 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Pierce Falcon the Outcast. 





By Emma Whitehead, 





172 Fleet Street, Feb. 1895, 
R. B, Seeley and W. Burnside have just published 
N EW ENGLAND and her INSTITU. 
TIONS. 
By One of Her Sons. 
1 vol. post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. in cloth. 


II 


Russia; or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Past and Present State of that Country and its Inhabitants. 
compiled from Notés made on the spot. By the Rev, ¢ 
Pinkerton, D.D. In 1 vol, royal 8vo. with Plates, price 2ls, in 
boards. 


Ill. 

The Note Book of a Country Clergyman; 
containing Five Narratives: — I. Marriage — II. The Funeral— 
III. Confession—IV. The Hall—V. The Grandfather. In fools. 
cap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 6s. cloth. 


Iv. 

A Journal of Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia, in furtherance of the Objects ofthe Church Missionary 
Society. By the v. Samuel Gobat, In crown 8vo. with 3 
Map, price 7s. 6d, cloth. 


Vv. 
The Nun ; a Narrative. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
-_ — in foolscap 8vo. with engraved Title, Price 6s. in 
cloth. 


vi. 

Researches in Greece and the Levant; 
together with a Journal of a Visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, 
in 1826, and of a Tour in the Morea in 1829. By the Rev. John 
Hartley, M.A. late Missionary in the Mediterranean, 2d edition. 
8vo. price 6s. boards. 

In foolscap 8vo. a new edition, price 3s. 6d. 


YHE RISE and PROGRESS of 
RELIGION in the SOUL; illustrated in a Course of 
Serious and Practical Addresses. 
By P. DODDRIDGE, D.D. 

London: printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co,; 
J., G., and F, Rivington; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; 
J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; J. Nisbet; 
Simpkin and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; and Houlston and Son. 


In 12mo. price 3s. boards, 


HE NATURE of the PROOF of the 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION, with a Statement of the 

particular Evidence for it. Designed for the use of the more 
educated classes of inquirers into religious truth. 

“* Displaying great logical acumen, an honourable spirit of 
candour, and a sincere desire to satisfy all reasonable doubts.”"— 
Atheneum, 

« We strongly recommend this as a work of considerable value.” 
Monthly Review. 

London: printed for J., G., and F. Rivington ; sold also by 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 

CABINET CYCLOPZDIA. 
In foolscap 8vo, with a Vignette, price 6s, in cloth, Vol. II. of 


History of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By 8S. A. DUNHAM, Esq. 
‘To be completed in 3 vols. 

Forming Vol. LXIV. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


' On April 1, 
History of Ireland, Vol. I. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 
‘ . Published February 1, 2 
Lives of Literary and Scientific Men, Vol. I. 
. Published January 1, 2 
History of England, Vol. [V. Continued 


from Sir James Mackintosh. 
ndon: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


Price 6s. No XXVIII. for March, 
THE UARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Transac- 
tions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas 
Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Curry, jun. and Co, Dublin. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXXXIII. for March. 
Contents. 

I, Shall we have a Conservative Government ? —II. Whig or 
Tory —III. Lays of the Levellers. No. 1. Go the whole oss, 
—1V. The Cruise of the Midge. Chap 12, My Uncie—V. 
Nursery Rhymes—VI1. William Pitt. Part 3—VII, The Wyvilles 
—VIIL. Town Eclogue—IX. Stories of the Middle Ages— + 
French and German Belles Lettres—X1. Shakspeare in Germany. 
Part 2. Shakspeare’s Tragedies. Romeo and Juliet—XII. The 
Last Journey—XIII. Antique Greek Lament. By Mrs. Hemans 
—XIV. The Jungfraw of the Lurlei, a Legend ofthe Rhine—XV. 
On an Insulated Rock on the Summit of Mowcop—XVI. Edmund 
Spenser, Part 6. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T- Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


ae ieee 
IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
In One handsome Volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, edited b: 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This edition may be considered an entirely new book, 
every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
ne inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 

arvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 4 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman am 
Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. : 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; 8. Bagster; J- Booker; 
Booth; Hatchard andSon; R.Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
E. Lloyd; I. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; and J, Tem: 
pleman, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





In cloth, with gilt edges, lettered, with well-executed 
Engravings, price 4s. 
EES. Being a compact book of reference 
to the present archbishops and bishops of England, Wales, 
jand, and the Colonies, and to those of England and Wales, in 
succession under each See, and alphabetically, at and from the 
year 1750; to which are added, the Schedule and Clauses of the 
jrish Church Temporalities Act, relating to the transference of 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, union of bishopricks, and sitting by 
yotation in parliament, with Notes by the Author thereon. 
By T. SEPPINGS, 
Formerly of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Hatchard and Son. 
Shortly will be published, 
By the same Author, 


The Peerage and Baronetage, on a perfectly 


new and simple system. 


Ire 


And also, 

Commons, giving the past and present repre- 
sentation (divided into ) and rep ives of the House 
of Commons, commencing with the parliament before the passing 
of the Reform Act, and so clearly and easily arranged, that the 
object of search may be found instanter. 

N.B. The above works were lately advertised as forth- 
coming, under the initials of «A. P. B.” 








NEW — nga NOVELS. 
vols. st Svo. 
ELWYN in SEARCH ofa DAUGHTER. 


By the Author of “ Tales of the Moors.” 


II, 
The Two Friends. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 
“The great merit of the book is in the admirable truth and 
fidelity of its sketches of life ana character.”—Exraminer. 


Ill. 
The Mardens and the Daventrys. 
y Miss Pardoe. 
Author of Traits of Portugal.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. Just ready. 


Iv. 
The Mayor of Wind-gap. 
By the O'Hara Family. 
« Banim’s pen has lost none of its power ; the stormiest passions 
and the broadest humour were never more strikingly displayed 
than in these volumes,” —Monthly Repository. 


Vv. 
Anne Grey. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Edited by the Author of “Granby.” 
“ We would use our best exertions to cause the universal perusal 
of this true picture of English respectable life.” —Metropolitan, 


VI. 
Jacob Faithful. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple.” 

“Capt. Marryatt seems to us to stand alone amongst the 
writers of his century in the power of presenting life as it is.”— 
Spectator. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


In 8vo0. Vols. XV. and XVI. completing 
HE WORKS of LORD BACON. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 

e most complete edition extant,—it contains translations, as 
well as the original of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by 
Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with a new life of Lord Bacon 
by the Editor, 

*,* Subscribers who have not completed their copies are 
recommended to do so, with as little delay as — 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY, 17 VOLS. 
vo. 6s. cloth, 


In small 8 
x 
RELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WIL M SWAINSON, Esq. 

The plan of the Cabinet of Natural History, and the style of its 
execution, will be in strict uf with the principles laid 
down in the original prospectus of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopmdia. 
The object of the editor and his associates will be, as there stated, 
“to present the science in a form which shall be universally in- 
telligible; to render it attractive to the general ,eader, yet at the 
same time to inculcate sound principles; and by transfusing 
through the whole work a philosophic spirit, not — to stimu- 
late the diffusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone of the public 
mind, and to awaken a taste for the contemplation of the works 
of nature, 

To Zoology will be devoted about fourteen volumes. This part 
of the work has been prepared by Mr. Swainson. 

, Avolume will be devoted to Botany; one to Mineralogy, which 
is in Preparation by Mr, Levi; and another to Geology, which 
has been undertaken by the Rev. W. D. Conybeare. 

he whole series will be coy ly il d and 
by woodcuts, engraved by Branston, from original drawings, pre- 
pared by the Authors themselves and by Mr. T. Landseer, such 
drawings being almost invariably made from nature. 

Z The whole work, being nearly all written, will be published 
at short intervals in Dr. Larduer’s abinet Cyclopedia. 
don: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





belliched 
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tinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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THE LINGUIST; or, Instructions in 
French and German. 
c By Mr. D. BOILEAU. 
alculated to enable the Student to acquire or to improve a 
ledge of these most useful languages, without the assistance 
a. er. A considerable portion of this highly esteemed 
pot (originally published in Nos.) having lately been reprinted, 
ect copies may now be had. 
Leadon: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Halil Court. 
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Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA. 


ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES, BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGA- 
PORE, and CHINA. In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 

* Well calculated to excite and gratify curiosity. We have in 
it a fuller and livelier description of Macao, than we have else- 
where met with; and of Canton itself the author furnishes 
sketches which will also reward the reader’s attention.”—Quar- 
terly Review, Feb. 1835. 


II. 
The Stranger in America ; 
Comprising Sketches of the Manners, Society, and National 
Peculiarities of the United States. 
rancis Lieber, 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Americana.”” 
** We have read no work but one on the same subject in which 
there is so much interesting matter.”—Morning Herald, 


III. 
By Order of the British Government, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
A Voyage of Discovery to the South 
Atlantic Ocean, 

Performed in H. M.S. Chanticleer, 

In 1829, 1880, and 1831. Under the command of 
Capt. Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 
*« A highly instructive and interesting narrative of an import- 
ant voyage.” — 


IV. . 
Travels in the United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 
«« The most comprehensive as well as the most recent account 
of the United States, which will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction.”—Literary Gazette. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
Oriental Memoirs ; 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
y James Forbes, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 
« One of the most copious and authentic repertories of informa- 
tion respecting the Hindoos, than can be found in our language.” 
—Examiner. 


VI. 
Three Years in the Pacific, 
Comprising Notices of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, &c. 
In i831, 1832, 1833, and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
“One of the best works about the South American States 
that has ever appeared.”—Morning Herald, 


vil. 
2d edition, revised by the Author, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
“(A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 

abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable 
information.”—Ezaminer, 


VIII. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, 
Travels and Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
By the Rev, F. V. J. Arundell. 
‘*A book of permanent and unfleeting interest.” — Asiatic 
Journal. 
Ix. 
3d edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of“ Eugene Aram,” “ Last Days of Pompeii,” &c. 
To which is now first added, 
A View of the late Events and the late Changes. 
Also, just ready, 
A Winter in the Far West. 
partes States). 
By Charles F, Hoffman. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Price 3s. 6d. bound, 


RT of READING with ACCURACY 
and EFFECT. 

*“«The Rhetorical Class-Book, by H. Innes, is an excellent 
selection of pieces for reading aloud; prefaced by some clever 
and ingenious remarks on el i with di i for its prac- 
tice.”"—Spectator. 

* We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth.”—Greenwieh Guardian. 


British Youth’s Spelling-Book, by the same 


Author, price 1s. 
London: John Limbird, 143 Strand. 





NEW ROMANCE, 


HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY. 
By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
«« We have read nothing more beautiful in modern romance.”— 
The Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 
«« Awful and pathetic.”— Weekly True Sun. 
“Fearful and absorbing is the interest.”—Bell’s Weekly Mes- 


je er. 

The wildest specimen of modern fiction.”—Worcestershire 
Guardian. 

«« An unbroken series of exciting incidents.”—The Atlas. 

« Without a parallel.”—The Atheneum. 

«¢ Compels admiration.”—Sunday Times, 

“« A sparkling imagination.”—The Courier, 

«« Great power and beauty.” —The Observer, 

«* Full of romantic incidents.”—Dover Telegraph, 

“A stirring royal romance.”—Literary Gazette. — . 

« The style is terse, logical, and eloquent.” —Morning Advertiser. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 
the 26th Inst. with many Cuts, price 5s. 


On tl 
RCANA of SCIENCE, and ANNUAL 


Register of the Useful Arts, for 1835: including the most 
Important Scientific Inventions and Discoveries of the past year, 
and several Hundred New Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, Zoo- 
logy, Botany, Geology, Meteorology, Rural Economy, and Mis- 
cellaneous Arts. Abridged from the Scientific Journals and 
Transactions of Public Societies. 

The Mirror, Vol. XXIV. price 5s. 6d. bds. 


Printed for John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


Illustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Stothard and 
‘urner. On the Ist of March will be published, price Four 
Shillings, Part I. of the 


JOETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the “Pleasures of Memory,” ‘* Human Life,” 
“Italy,” &c. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
E. Moxon, Dover Street ; and T. Cadell, Strand. 
Albemarle Street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
On the &d of March the First Volume of the First Complete and 
niform Edition of the 
ARIOUS MEMOIRS of the LIFE of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D, 
With numerous Annotations and Embellishments. Printed 
uniformly with the recent editions of the Works of Byron, Scott, 
and Crabbe. 8 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 
1 vol. post Bvo. . 
A Tour on the Prairies. 


By the Author of the ‘* Sketch-Book.”” 
Forming No. I. of “ Miscellanies,” by Washing 





Irving. 


III, 
A new edition, 3 vols. foolscap. 8vo. Map and Plates, 
Travels to Bokhara and Voyage up the Indus, 


By Lieutenant Burnes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
Illustrations of the History of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Von Raumer, 
New edition, 2 oa post 8vo. 16s. 
Belgium and Western Germany. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 


VI. 
Vols. II, and III. 4to. Just ready, 
State Papers relating to Ireland during the 
Reign of Henry VIII, 
Comprising the Correspondence between the Governments of 
England and Ireland. Published under the Authority of His 
Majesty’s Commission, 


VII. 

A new edition, being the Fifth, compressed in } vol. small 8vo. 
The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of Health; 
being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. 

By the late Henry Mathews, A.M. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 


PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
2 vols. fcap. Bvo. 


Il. 
A History of Architecture, 
Illustrated by upwards of Ninety Engravings ¥! Moses, Shaw, 
x eux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the Author. 


yal Bvo. 
By the late Thomas Hope, Esq. Author of “ Anastasius,” 
Ill. 

Egypt and Thebes, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more than 
Twelve Years in Egypt and among the Ruius of Thebes. With 
Illustrations, 8vo. 

By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 


IV. 
A Visit to Iceland in the Summer of 1834. 
With Wood E i Post 8vo. 





By John Barrow, Jun. 
Author of * Excursions to the North of Europe.” 


Vv. 
The Sacred Scriptures, 
Illustrated from the Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, 
Traditions, Forms of Speech, Climate, Works of Art, and Lite- 
rature of the Hindoos, by Observations made during a Residence 
in the East of nearly Fourteen Years. 8vo. 
By the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 


vi. 
P Just published, . . 
On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
A new edition, most carefully revised, with numerous illustrative 
oodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
ary Somerville. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 

On Monday, the 2d of March, price 5s. in cloth boards, vol, 50 of 
Nis E FAMILY LIBRARY, being the 
Fourth Volume of the History of British India. 

By the Rev. G. KR. GLEIG. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold by Thomas 
Teggond Son, Cheapside; and may be procured, by order, from 
any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

Vol. 51, being the Second of the Natural 
History of Lusects, will be ready on the First of May, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW, COMPLETE, AND UNIFORM EDITION OF COWPER, 
With splendid Embellishments by the Finprens, from Original Drawings, Paintings, &c. 





On Monday next, the 2d of March, will be published, price 5s. Volume the First of a new, complete, and uniform Edition of the 


LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, 


AND POETICAL WORKS OF 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 


Author of the “ Life of 


the Rev. Legh Richmond.” 


oa heey nn of the writings of Cowper, and the exclusive possession of a large portion of his highly interesting Letters, first suggested the idea of this new and complete 

tion of his works. 

Much as the writings of Soma have been hitherto read and admired, it may safely be asserted, that they have not yet been in any degree so universally appreciated as their 
Se 


acknowledged excellence deman 


The lapse of time and the spread of knowledge have produced a new class of readers, to whom the possession of a complete and uniform edition of Cowper will prove of 
incalculable value, whether as a guide in the cultivation of taste, or as an instructor in the pursuits of piety and devotion. 


The mode of publication by 


this truly excellent and estimable author. 


onthly Volumes, already so popular, has been adopted, with the view of placing within the reach of all classes, the admirable productions of 


Confidently anticipating a widely extended circulation of this cheap yet elegant edition, no expense will be spared to render its execution and embellishments commensurate 


witb the importance of the undertaking. 


The Work will appear as follows, under the superintendence of, and edited by, the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, the intimate friend and connexion of the late 
Rev. J. Johnson, LL.D. the kinsman of Cowper :— 


I. The LIFE and LETTERS of COWPER, by his confidential Friend, WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
The Series now first completed by the introduction of 


II. COWPER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, collected by the late Rev. Dr. JOHNSON, 


And other Papers, consisting of between Two and Three Hundred highly interesting Letters, which can only ap’ 


this edition, interspersed with Biographical 


r in this collection, being exclusively appropriated to 


otices of the friends of Cowper, and other remarks by the Editor. 


III. The POETICAL WORKS, original and translated, preceded by 
IV. An ESSAY on the GENIUS and POETRY of COWPER, with Preliminary Observations on his principal Poems. 


The whole revised, arranged, and edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 
Rector of Burton-Latimer, Northamptonshire, and Vicar of Biddenham, Bedfordshire; Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” &c. 


The Work will be printed uniformly with the Works of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, &c. from a new type, and is intended to be completed in Eight Volumes. 
A Volume to appear on the first of each succeeding month. 


The Volumes will be embellished with Frontispieces, Vignette Title-pages, &c. engraved by the Messrs. Finden, from Drawings made expressly for the Work. 
The price of each Volume, thus embellished and handsomely bound in cloth, will be only Five Shillings. 
The following are from among the many critical remarks which have been made on the valuable component parts of this first new, complete, and uniform edition:= 


HAYLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF COWPER. 


«« Hayley’s Life of Cowper is written with an amiable gentleness of temper, and the 
strongest appearance of a sincere veneration and affection for the departed friend to 
whose memory it is consecrated. 

_< for himself, from materials that were not provided for the purpose of determin- 

is judgment; and it holds up to him, instead of a flattering or unfaithful por- 
trait, the very living lineaments and features of the person it intends to commemo- 
rate.”—Edinburgh Review. 

«* We know not of any biographical publication more calculated to awaken and 
reward curiosity than the one before us. Whoever has read and relished the exquisite 
poetry of Cowper, or heard of his sufferings and piety, will desire to become acquainted 
with the circumstances of his life and theJexcellences of his character, and will acknow- 
ledge themselves ge nape indebted to Mr. Hayley, for having furnished an able 
view of the history of this extraordinary man. He has given to the public a work, the 
interest of which will remain undiminished, as long as epistolary elegance, sublime and 
simple poetry, and genuine piety, are relished by mankind.”—Christian Observer. 


COWPER'S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Collected by his Kinsman, the late Rev. Dr. Johnson, and incorporated in this 
new edition erclusively. 

On the omission of some of the above letters by Mr. Hayley, in his Life of Cowper, 
and which are in the present edition for the first time restored, the late Dr. Johnson 
has observed—** That however amiable and considerate his caution might appear, it has 
had the effect of involving the character of Cowper in obscurity. People read the 
« Letters’ with the ‘ Task’ in their recollection, and are perplexed | ; they look for the 
Cowper of each in the other, and find him not—the correspondency is destroyed; hence 

c of Cowper is undetermined, mystery hangs over it, and the opinions 
formed of him are as various as the minds of the inquirers. That I am not singular in 
deducing these consequences from the suppression of many fy (now d), I 

ted to assert on the authority of a highly esteemed friend*—a man just! 

valued for his attainments in theological knowl » and extensively acquainted wit! 
the state of religious opinions. In alluding to these suppressed letters, he emphatically 
says—‘ Cowper will never be clearly and satisfactorily understood without them, and 
they should be permitted to exist for the demonstration of the case. I know the im- 
tance of it, from numerous conversations I have had, both in Scotland and in Eng- 

, on this most interesting subject. Persons of truly religious principles, as well as 
those of little or no religion at all, have hitherto greatly erred in their estimate of this 
gteat and good man.” 

* The Rev, Legh Richmond. 





By the plan of the work the reader is enabled to | 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL’S 
Remarks on these Letters, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Johnson. 


oo unnecessary to say that I perused the Letters with great admiration and 
| delight. I have always considered the Letters of Mr. Cowper as the finest specimen of 
| the epistolary style in our language; and these appear to me of a superior description to 


It is 


the former, possessing as much beauty, with more piety and pathos. To an air of 
inimitable ease and carelessness, they unite a high degree of correctness, such as could 
| result only from the clearest intellect, combined with the inost finished taste. I have 
| scarcely found a single word which is capable of being exchanged for a better. Literary 
| errors I can discern none. The selection of words, and the structure of periods, are 
inimitable; they present as striking a contrast as can well be conceived to the turgid 
verbosity which passes at present for fine writing, and which bears a great resemblance 
| to the degeneracy which marks the style of Ammianus Marcellinus, as compared to that 
| of Cicero or of Livy. In | humble opinion, the study of Cowper’s prose may om 
this account be as useful in forming the taste of young people as his poetry. That the 
Letters will afford great delight to all persons of true taste, and that you will confer a 
— acceptable present on the reading world by publishing them, will not admit ofa 
oubt. 


&Cx These valuable Letters, it should be particularly observed, can only appear in 
this Edition, edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, ORIGINAL AND 
TRANSLATED. 


** The great variety and truth of Cowper’s descriptions, the minute and correct 
pointes of those home scenes and private feelings, with which every one is internally 
familiar; the sterling weight and sense of most of his observations, and, above all, the 
eat appearance of facility with which every thing is executed, and the happy use he 
| Fas so often made of the most common and ordinary language; all concur to stamp 
| upon his Poems the character of original genius, and remind us of the merits that have 
secured immortality to Shakspeare. It is impossible to read the productions of Cowper 
| without being delighted with his force, his brilliancy, and his variety.” —jEdinburgh 

view. 

«« Cowper’s fame, lofty and established as he left it, has been exalted and extended, by 

his Letters and Poems published since his death. There cannot be discerned, we think, 

| in on of his writing, a single trace of intellectual imbecility. The grandeur, the grace, 

| and the simplicity of superior genius are impressed on every one of his works; even his 

| fragments are the fruits of a sound, and vigorous, and exquisitely-cultivated mind,”= 
| Kelectic Review. 











A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO COWPER, 


From Drawings and Paintings in the possession of his Friends, is in preparation, and will be described in a separate Prospectus. 
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